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A LIGHT IN THE DARK~—More and more outdoor telephone booths are being placed at convenient 


locations. They are available for service 24 hours a day. They supplement the hundreds of thousands « 


f 


telephone booths in buildings, stores, hotels, gas stations, airports, railroad stations and bus terminals 


Brother to the Phones at Home 


No matter where you go, you are never far 
from a public telephone. North, south, east and 


west, they are conveniently located to serve you 


Chey are all brothers to the telephones in your 


home or office and connected in a nationwide 


family. From them you can call any one of fifty 


million other telephones nearby or across the coun- 


try and thirty-five million in other countries 


So the next time something comes up when 
you are away from your home or business—or 
you're thinking of someone who would like to 
hear your voice—just step in a convenient tele- 
phone booth and call 

You can travel far in a few minutes—save 
steps, time and money—and get things settled 


while they’re fresh on your mind. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It means so much to keep in touch 














Give her a new Underwood 150 
-..it makes you both look good! 


May we give you a demonstration of the new Underwood 


You look good be« ause every le tter your secretary types 
is crisp, clear and distinctive it says nice things about 
you and your company 

Your secretary looks good because the new Underwood 
150 is designed for extreme ease of operation ind 
to keep her hands attractive. Underwood's exclusive 
halfmoon keys end the annoyance of broken fingernail 
and chipped nail polish 

You both look good because the new Underwood | 


rugged durability means extra years of trouble 


ree 


service and satisfaction 
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One Park Avenue, New York 


November 1955 


Call 


coupon he low 


your 


With 


local | nderwood Othce, or maul the 
your permission, we'll send along 


a bottle of Underwood's Red 


gift for your secretary, 
Nail Polish. Call or mail the coupon today! 
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BUT, WHEN DID YOU LAST 
CHECK THE EFFICIENCY OF 
YOUR OFFICE PROCEDURES ? 


It is very probable that a Reynolds & Reynolds 
Business Forms Expert can cut overhead in 
your office procedures. Invite him to review 
your business forms and suggest improvement 
such as . . . combining several single forms 
into one mre part set .. . employing the 
advantages of No Carbon Required Paper... 


consolidating information to eliminate some 
forms or adding a copy to a present form to 
speed transactions in another department . . . 
to mention a few, 

Your Reynolds & Reynolds representative 

ady to bring to you the benefits of his 

Business Forms knowledge gained through 
years of experience in helping increase office 
efficiency in many types of businesses. 

Call your Reynolds & Reynolds representa- 
tive today ... no obligation! 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 


PLANTS DAYTON, CELINA, OHIO; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Will Data Processing Affect Organization Planning? . H 


Where Is Employee Training Headed 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


How Ditto Made a Communication System Survey }. D. O'Bris 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 
Ryan’s Work-Simplification Program Gets Results _ Helen Watermar 


New Systems and Equipment 


PERSONNEL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Old Spice and Modern Ideas 


How Dana Employees Are Building a Credit Union 
Apprenticeship System 100 Years Old at Hoe 
Du Pont Employees Sign for New Thrift Plan 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Train Your Memory the Easy Way 
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Business Tips 48 
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hauling 


really 
days, and 
they're taking them a long way 
The figures on the cover include 
the territorial airlines, and the 


Airlines are 


passengers these 


10,500,000-mile forecast is an 
industry forecast by United Air 
Lines, a company that likes to 
keep track of such things 


Wert MWMonth 


We're going to follow the re 
vealing survey on training in 
industry with a case study of 
training in a well-known com 
pany. Over the years, AMERICAN 
Business has brought to the 
reader the exchange of manage- 
ment experience between com- 
panies in different lines of 


business 
> > 


Trends in decentralization is 
the subject interesting Robert 
C,. Trundle, president, Trundle 
Engineering Company, and he 
really speaks up about the real 
human problems involved 


There will be a feature story 
on executive development in a 
large organization by Wilbert 
E. Scheer, personnel director 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Chi 


cago an expenence story 


. . 


Emery Downing Sherwin 
president of the San Diego Gas 
and Electric Company, talks 
about the management of this 
outstanding western utility in 
an interview with one of our 
editors 
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KODAK'S SENSATIONAL 
VERIFAX COPIER 


Big factor in 
$350,000 
sales jump 


A $240 Kodak Verifax Copier— 

operated by the office boy at Jack 

Dreyfus Co,, N.Y.C.—keeps 15 over- 

seas sales agents up to date on con- 

stantly changing prices and addi- 
tions to automotive parts lines. 

For example, 15 Verifax copies of 

a manufacturer's catalog page are 

made on prepunched paper in less 

than 5 minutes. These photo-exact 

copies cost just 2¢ each... are pro- 

duced under full room light with 
this completely different copier. 

Getting such information out 

immediately has contributed greatly 

to this small exporter’s spectacular 

$350,000 increase in sales this year. 

Savings on retyping alone paid for 
Verifax Copier in just 3 weeks. 

Valuable tips for boss and 

secretary — based on ex- 

periences of thousands 

of Verifax users —are 

described in new free 

booklet giving full 

details on this sensa- 

tional $240 machine. 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 

only $240 
—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY: 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo-Methods Division 
343 State Sireet 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Please send free copy of “Verifax 
Copying — New Time-Saver, New Idea 
for Every Office.” 71 


Name 





Position. 

Company 

Street__.. 

City ———_ 


Price quoted in subject to 
change without notice 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Life Becomes simpler every day. 
General Electric Company has 
developed an electronic control that 
enables the user to turn a lamp on 
or off merely by touching it. Fum- 
bling for a tiny switch button un- 
der the shade will be a thing of the 
past. 


Electronic Engineering and re- 
search will be carried out in a 
building recently begun by The 
National Cash Register Company 
at its Hawthorne, Calif., Elec- 
tronics Division. Completion is 
scheduled for November. The one- 
story building is part of an over-all 
plan to consolidate and intensify 
electronic engineering and research 
activities on the west coast. At 
present, the division leases three 
separate buildings. 

Modern in design, the new build- 
ing will be of masonry and steel, 
with air conditioning, acoustical 
ceilings, and movable steel parti- 
tions throughout. There will be a 
large parking lot for employees as 
well as one for visitors. The build- 
ing will be fully landscaped. 

NCR is developing electronic 
data-processing systems, including 
various auxiliary equipment, to be 
used in conjunction with National 
cash registers, accounting ma- 
chines, and adding machines. 


Behr-Manning Corporation wil! 
move its executives and office 
people into a new, modern office 
building in Watervliet, N. Y., next 
August. Construction on the steel, 
concrete, brick, and stone building 
has already begun. The two-story, 
60,000-square-foot office building 
will be located next to recently 
built plant facilities. Based on the 
modular plan with flexible parti- 
tions, the structure will have air 
conditioning, acoustical ceilings 
and floors, and the latest in light- 
ing. Preplanned wings can be 
added for future expansion. 

Special features will be an ex- 
ecutive dining room, freight and 
passenger elevators, and ample 
parking facilities. Kenneth Ripnen, 
specialist in office layout and de- 
sign, is the architect. 


A Home for retired secretaries is 
the latest goal of the National 


Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional). The home will double as a 
resort to provide low-cost vaca- 
tions for members. Each member 
is assessed $1 a year for this pur- 
pose, and the 15,000 women have 
already salted away $57,000. When 
the fund reaches between $75,000 
and $150,000, the NSAI will erect 
the home, probably in a south- 
western state. “Where the cli- 
mate’s good for arthritis,” ex- 
plained one pert miss. Present hope 
is that secretaries will be able to 
live there for part of their Social 
Security benefits. The idea is com- 
mendable, but the thought of ump- 
teen retired secretaries rocking on 
the porch, all bragging about their 
former bosses, is a little hard to 
take. 


Remodeling Provided a new 
home for the International and 
Medical Divisions of The Upjohn 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
The modern, air-conditioned struc- 
ture was once a single-story build- 
ing used for manufacturing soft 
elastic capsules. Built in 1942, the 
building was constructed under 
wartime restrictions with a mini- 
mum of steel. A good deal of rein- 
forcement was needed before the 
new second floor could be added. 
The project, begun in November 
1954, was completed last June. 

Comfortable lounges are located 
on both floors, and there is a snack 
bar at the rear of the ground floor. 
Landscaping, the installation of 
intercom systems, and the con- 
struction of cabinets and a unique 
world map in the main lobby were 
all done by company men. 


New Hangar and office facilities 
will be built by American Airlines 
Inc., at Los Angeles International 
Airport, at a cost of about $4 mil- 
lion. Of the total expenditures, 
some $3.6 million will be used for 
construction. The remainder will 
be used for shop and office ma- 
chinery, furniture, and tools. 

Initially, the hangar will cover 
200,000 square feet of floor space, 
providing 10 all-weather positions 
for work on aircraft. Surrounding 
the hangar will be 753,500 square 
feet of concrete apron for parking 
up to 20 DC-7’s at a time, and an 
aircraft washing area. 
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The 2-story, 50,000-square-foot 
office building will have exterior 
“curtain” walls hanging from the 
basic building skeleton. Ground 
for the project was broken on 
August 1, and completion is ex- 
pected in 50 weeks. 


Travelers Can have Western 
Union Company make a hotel res- 
ervation for the type of accom- 
modations specified in any city and 
receive wired confirmation for 50 
cents service fee, plus the cost of 
the two telegrams, Or for a one- 
way telegram and a dollar, West- 
ern Union will make the reserva- 
tion and the customer can pick ii 
up when he arrives. 


A Medium-Sized life insurance 
company, Pacific Mutual Life, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has installed 
the first Univac system on the 
west coast to be used strictly for 
office recordkeeping. The only 
similar installation there is one at 
the University of California, used 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 
at Livermore for their research 
activity. 

The Univac will enable the com- 
pany to process daily the entire 
ordinary life operation, numbering 
more than 300,000 policies. Master 
tapes, containing information re- 
lating to each of these policies, can 
be changed and updated in about 
8 hours when the program is run- 
ning smoothly. At present, more 
than 1,750,000 individual record 
cards are required. These cards will 
be eliminated by recording their 
contents on 60 reels of tape, each 
about 8 inches in diameter. A du- 
plication of circuity and built-in 
checks will insure accuracy. 

An entire wing of the home of- 
fice building has been remodeled 
with acoustical panels, inset light- 
ing, and composition tile floors to 
house the 17 Univac units, made 
by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry-Rand Corporation. A glass- 
partitioned viewing area will be 
provided for watching the systems 
work. To get some of the larger 
units into the building, it was 
necessary to open up a section 70 
square feet in area in an outer 
wall. 

The huge laborsaving system 
will not displace any personnel, 
due to the normal turnover and 
anticipated growth. 

Top management believes that 
electronic data processing is the 
only method by which the company 
can keep up with its rapidly ex- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Costs less 
than a typewriter ! 


| & PITNEY- BOWES 
Folding 
| Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
94 branch offices 


S] 


originators 
of the postage meter 


with service in 259 cities in U.S. and Canada 


Fully automatic 


| : “ : G 
. “ £ - 

model FM . 

| folds up to 19,000 o> @) ») 

| sheets per hour om 





Does the job 
nobody likes 


(and at big savings! ) 


The job in an office nobody likes is 
the tedious chore of folding the form 
letters, bulletins, mail enclosures, etc., 
that have to be sent out. And 
usually at the end of a busy day! 

But why have your skilled office 
workers waste time this way? A 

Pitney-Bowes model FH Folding 
Machine will do the work more than 
five times faster—save many payroll 
hours—pay for itself very quickly. 
And it costs less than a typewriter! 

With semi-automatic feed and 
electrically driven, the FH is easy for 
anyone to use. (Automatic feed 
optional at slight extra cost). It 

takes only a few seconds to set 

the FH for any job; simply move 

two knobs to adjust for any desired 
fold. As easy as tuning your TV! 
It can make two folds at once; 
double-fold 84x11 sheets up to 5,000 
per hour; make eight different folds in 
sheets from 3x3 up to 84x14 inches, of 
many different paper weights and 
finishes; and even folds sheets when 
stapled together. 

Precision built, sturdy but light in 
weight, the FH can easily be carried 
from place to place, takes up little space 

Call the Pitney-Bowes office listed in 
your 'phone book for a demonstration, 
Or send the coupon for free illustrated 
booklet. 
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Prrney-Bowes, Ine 
2106 Walnut St., 
+/ Stamford, Conn 
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Now... Carbon 
“Weather Cond 


%* Exclusive "Weather- 
Conditioned” formula 

makes Carter's Special 
Occasion carbon paper 


handle easily under all 


sorts of weather 


conditions...prevents 


Slippage and stenciling. 


Carter's Special Occasion 


Carbon Paper 


Good carbon paper is expected to 
be clean, handle easily, make 
good copies and wear well, and 
Carter's new Special Occasion 
rates at the top when _ these 
features are in ll 


But Special Occasion is more 
than a good carbon . . . it is the 
result of an entirely new ap- 
proach outperforms and 
outwears ordinary carbons be- 
cause of an exclusive Carter 
development, the “Weather Con- 
ditioned” formula. 


However... “the proof of the 


pudding is in the eating”. Your 
own test will do more to show 
you why “Weather Conditioned” 
Special Occasion Carbon is the 
carbon for your office than any- 
thing we might say. 


Make your rigid test. 
Write us for samples, telling 
us whether your office has electric 
or regular typewriters, and how 
many copies your secretary 
usually makes. Then you'll know 
why “Weather Conditioned” 
Special Occasion is the most 
modern, yet the most economical 


own 


carbon your office can use. 


On Sale at Leading Stationers and Office Outfitters 


THE CARTER’'S INK COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 
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FROM READERS 


Office Manuals 


Just finished your July issue.. 
excellent publication. The reminders 
in Larry Christenson’s article on 
office manuals were particularly 
pertinent. 

F. J. HEIGL 

Methods and Procedures 
AMgears, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Centralized Dictating 


At the present time, we are con- 
sidering the use of centralized dictat- 
ing equipment. 

It is my understanding that your 
research department may be familiar 
with the benefits as well as the dis- 
advantages in the elimination of 
individual dictating equipment 

With the pressure of outside sales 
personnel pointing up all of the 
advantages, sometimes it is a little 
difficult to objectively determine the 
disadvantages in such a program 
Initially, the installation of a central- 
ized program can be a very expensive 
one if the verbal benefits do not 
materialize at a later date 

All of the information you can send 
us concerning this type of program 
will certainly be appreciated, and we 
would also like your recommendations 
or at least a list of the various types 
of centralized dictating equipment 
that have been acceptable 
ALVIN O. MARK 
Director 
National Schools 
Los Angeles, Calif 


We are sending you the study on 
secretarial pools and typing practices 
recently completed by The Dartnell 
Corporation. Other subscribers inter- 
ested in this study may also have one 
by writing us 


Incentive and Accounts 


I'm just now in the process of 
organizing a candy company. Any 
information or special material re- 
garding production incentive plans 
would be appreciated. 

I want to set up an incentive plan 
for my employees and especially for 
my key personnel in the different 
departments 

Also information regarding a model 
accounting program for small busi- 
ness—something adaptable to a candy 
factory—-complete as possible 

Thanks—-hoping to hear from you 
soon. 


A. SHERMAN GOWANS 
Utah Maid Candy Co 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Well, candy won’t work in this case 
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Feel Free to Disagree 


It is difficult to agree with the 
reasoning in “Management's Contri- 
bution to Clerical Inefficiency,’ 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, October 1955 

Contrary to the bakery illustration 
I know a small organization which 
was operating in a “barn.” The em- 
ployees were paid low salaries. Th« 
morale was high. The efficiency ratio 
was extremely high—well above 
90 per cent. The manager was hated 
by everyone in the cerganization 

A new manager was employed. He 
is a fellow highly regarded by all 
who know him. The employees all like 
him. A new office was built at a cost 
exceeding $15,000 per employee, and 
that does not include any mechanical! 
equipment. Salaries were raised above 
national averages. The workload has 
decreased, yet the office force had to 
be increased nearly 33 per cent, and 
today the efficiency ratio has dropped 
below 50 per cent with the sar 
employees. 

If an employee is willing to accept 
employment in unpleasant surround- 
ings, he is willing to produce under 
those conditions. 

I do believe management is the 
major contributing factor to today’s 
inefficiency and its contribution is 
mismanagement. In many instances 
I have found the job too big for the 
manager. 

This is not to be construed as an 
argument against pleasant surround- 
ings. It might be well to add the 
small organization I refer to is 
capitalized for more than two million 
dollars. 

SUBSCRIBER 
Atlanta, Ga. 

What Mr. Ross failed to consider 
and what you have apparently taken 
into account is the “class theory.” It 
isn’t that employees are willing to 
accept employment in unpleasant 
surroundings, it is, according to quite 
a few of the psychologists, a combi- 
nation of the willingness to accep! 
employment and the need to stay 
inside of a certain social class 

In research on the construction and 
maintenance of gasoline filling sta 
tions, it has been proved that a fine 
and fancy filling station in a run- 
down neighborhood will not get the 
trade that a grimy little beat-up 
station, with attendants in dirty 
coveralls, will get in the same area 
This is because the people who live 
in the neighborhood are used {ti 
certain things and feel uncomfortable 
in other surroundings. This is easily 
carried into the factories and offices 
Of course, the help is likely to have 
certain resemblances in common with 
the surroundings. However, this doe 
not prevent their working just as 
hard as the girls in the cashmere 
sweaters and the boys in the tweed 


suits. 
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New...a Typewr 


that gives 


plus long mileag 


* with a special bonus 
---Carter's Silvertip 
Clean End, to keep 
fingers clean... 
Secretaries happy 
when ribbons 
are changed. 


Carter 


Nvlon Ribbon 


Carter’s “Super Nylon”, with 
the Silver Tip, gives typed 
letters that “steel engraved 
Executive Tone.” 


Nylon” 


mil - 
age 
mileage 


Carter's 
gives you more 
per penny than ordinary rib- 
bons. 


“Super 


Carter's Nylon” 
comes in three inkings, and 
in special tough fabrics for 
hard-pounding electric type- 
writers... 


“Super 


“Exec 
















+ rend 


SuPER 





s Super 


These are just three good 
reasons why Carter's Super 
Nylon ribbons are actually 
less expensive than ordinary 
“economy brand” ribbons. 

For real proof of Super 
Nylon superiority, buy a 
dozen from your local dealer. 
We have a hunch that after 
you have given that trial 
dozen your own rigid test, 
you'll Standardize on 
Carter's Super Nylons. 
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TWO WAYS TO GET FASTER FIGURES 


These work-saving, time-saving office machines 
simplify work and speed results 





COMPTOGRAPH 


The all-new, all-electric Calculating-Adding Machine 


Figures faster than you think. Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and even divides. Unusually quiet, 
super fast at 202 printings per minute. Visi- 
Balance Window automatically shows debit or 
credit balance. Compact keyboard, scientifically 
grouped, eliminates lost motion. Backspacer 
wipes out improperly indexed figures. 


COMPTOMETER 


The world-famous Adding-Calculating Machine 


Floating touch for faster work. Direct-action 
for instant answers. Three-way control pro- *. tet | 
tects accuracy—signals the operator by sight, . GY ; 

sound, touch. Electric and non-electric models. 
Get a demonstration on your work—of either 
the Comptometer® or the Comptograph—look 
up the Comptometer representative in your 
Yellow Pages or mail the coupon. 


FELT & TARRANT mawuracturinc company 


1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, II. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation 
| want more information 
Please arrange an office demonstration 
Please arrange for a free office trial 


Comptograph 202” 
Comptometer 


Name 


Company 


Address 
t City Zone State 


The COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE is also a product of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co 
Offices in principal cities and throughout the world. 
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Will New Methods of Data Processing 
Affect Organization Planning? 


An AMERICAN BUSINESS Study 
Conducted by Herbert O. Brayer 


HAT top management is doing 

plenty of thinking about inte- 
grated and electronic data process- 
ing is obvious from the number of 
high-level national, regional, and 
local meetings being devoted to 
real and supposed problems in- 
volving IDP (integrated data proc- 
essing) and EDP (electronic data 
processing). And the “red flag,’”’ in 
many of these cases, is not just a 
matter of the cost involved. It is 
something more fundamental. 

“Will IDP or EDP force our or- 
ganization to change the present 
organizational setup?” “Will we 
have to recentralize our adminis- 
trative setup after spending years 
developing a decentralized organi- 
zation?” “Won’t the high initial 
costs of EDP, as well as the inte- 
grating process itself, force an 
end to the trend toward decentrali- 
zation in American business?” 

Behind these questions are good 
sound reasons for being disturbed. 
Articles and speeches during the 
past several years have emphasized 
the need for a “new approach to 
administrative functions,” the 
“need for administrative reorgani- 
zation,” “the abolition or crossing 
of divisional and departmental lines 
of administration so as to take 
maximurn advantage of the new 
high-speed electronic office equip- 
ment.” “Horse-and-buggy adminis- 
trative methods will ultimately 
force a company to adopt the new 
equipment or lose its competitive 
position!” 

All of these statements—while 
containing elements of fact—are 
confusing. “I’m not going to upset 
an organization that has been func- 
tioning well, just to save a few 
dollars or some time in our ac- 
counting department,” one utility 
company president told a New 
England management meeting. 
“We've spent 20 years developing 
an efficient decentralized operation 
in one of the most highly competi- 
tive fields in the Nation,” reports 
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the chairman of the board of a tool 
manufacturing corporation, “and 
we can’t afford the luxury of creat- 
ing havoc with our people just to 
integrate our paperwork func- 
tions.” “If this new equipment or 
system means I've got to upset my 
office staff and plant management, 
we'll do without it,’”’ comments the 
head of a major textile firm. 

It is clear that in management 
circles there are two somewhat 
overlapping schools of thought. 
Top management wants the most 
efficient and economical operations 
it is possible to get without upset- 
ting present administrative and 
staff personnel, and is even willing 
to accept temporary dislocation 
during a period of change. Divi- 
sional and department executives, 
on the other hand, are showing a 
greater wariness and even reluc- 
tance to accept IDP and EDP 
changes that involve the crossing 
of traditional lines of administra- 
tion or the altering of present cen- 
tralized or decentralized systems. 
So much fog has been raised con 
cerning the latter, that rather than 
clarifying the problem, repeated 
meetings and discussions have 
further complicated it. 

Going on the premise that 
“where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire,” AMERI 
CAN BUSINESS Magazine has com- 
pleted a nationwide inquiry among 
more than 200 experts and top ad 
ministrators who have either had 
actual experience with IDP and 
EDP, or who have just completed 
studies of the systems and equip- 
ment involved. The result is a 
clear-cut picture of just what the 
situation is at the present time 
with the definite indication that the 
field is still highly fluid and impor- 
tant changes are impending. 

Chief objection centers around 
the alleged expense. “To make IDP 
pay, with its expensive rental or 
purchase costs varying from $40,- 
000 to $1,000,000 or more in equip- 


ment alone, centralization is the 
only sensible program,” comments 
one executive. Is he right? “Inte- 
grated data processing is a system 
of operation, not an installation of 
equipment,” points out the highly 
competent Lois Richards, graduate 
methods engineer for UARCO, who 
has designed and installed a num- 
ber of the most successful IDP sys- 
tems for small, medium, and large 
organizations. 

Integrated data processing is 
possible without adding a single 
piece of equipment to an already 
efficient and well-equipped office. 
Or you can set up a system which 
does utilize common language tape 
machines or a million-dollar elec- 
tronic computer, IDP is a system 
adaptable to the smallest business 

one with only a few employees 
or it can be used to facilitate the 
operations of such companies as 
General Motors, Ford, Westing- 
house, Illinois Tool, Signode Steel, 
Central Scientific, or CIT Financial 
Corporation, to name only a few 
who have already done so. 

The difficulty is that speakers 
and writers have taken a very old 
concept of good management, put 
a new and dazzling name on it, and 
confused the entire issue, Here is 
a working definition of IDP given 
in September at the regional meet- 
ing of the National Machine Ac- 
countants Association: “Integrated 
data processing is the effective pro- 
duction—through the systematic 
organization of all related clerical 
routines—-of a coordinated and un- 
interrupted flow of essential data 
needed by management in its deci- 
sion-making, control, and planning 
functions.” 

Thus, it is simply the application 
of commonsense operating prin- 
ciples to save time, labor, and ex- 
pense; and to provide decision- 
making information as quickly as it 
may be needed. It is accomplished 
by analyzing all clerical operations 
in relation to their over-all func- 
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Here’s What | Think .. . 


... through the use of the “common language” tapes created as a by- 
product of originating a raw document and the use of teletype for the 
two-way transmission of the raw data to and reports from the computer, 
the “decision-making” can still be decentralized, whereas the processing 
of data will be centralized. 


—J. E. JOYNT, manager, Administrative Engineering Department, American 
Enka Corporation. 


We are completely sold on the decentralized method of operations, and 
there is no chance that this concept will be changed, but it is my opinion 
that the operation of regional accounting offices, using a computer, would 
in no way infringe on the prerogatives of a decentralized management... 
Such a concept, it would seem to me, should stimulate further decentrali- 
zation of management without necessarily going all the way by setting 
up fully integrated operations at each of these decentralized locations. 


—HAROLD H. CAUVET, director of Electronic Applications, General Foods 
Corporation. 


... the present industrial trend toward decentralization will, in all prob- 
ability, not be reversed as the result of the adoption of electronic equip- 
ment, as such a trend has been motivated by economic factors of a more 
far-reaching nature than records systems. 


—M, $. SHANE, manager, Costs and Methods Dept., The Cleveland Electric 
WMuminating Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


... fuller use of electronic data-processing equipment is likely to mean 
further concentration...of data processing, but not necessarily of de- 
cision-making...For economic application..., it may be frequently 
necessary to combine scattered data-processing activities into one point 
at which the volume is sufficient to justify automation. This...can be 
accomplished without changing the location of either decision-making 
or of the service that is offered at outlying points... It is, therefore, quite 
feasible to have a continuation or even an increase in decentralization of 
administration. 


—WELDON 6. GIBSON, director of Economics Research, Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, California 


Electronic data-processing equipment will certainly cause a trend toward 
centralized accounting and clerical operations, Since it permits better and 
more timely condensation and analysis of management information, it 
will partly offset the primary reason for decentralization in administra- 
tion; namely, that no one man can keep up with the day-to-day operations 
of an extensive business. Thus, data processing will not necessitate cen- 
tralization, but will certainly not encourage decentralization. 


—CHARLES W. ADAMS, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


... We do not believe... that this should necessarily affect the continuing 
trend toward decentralization of administrative and line authorities. . . 
overlooked is the trend in research already started toward smaller data- 
processing equipment which will be keyed to serve smaller divisions and 
field units, In our business .. . we are looking for decentralized adminis- 
trative control and centralized operational control of certain key functions. 


—HAL E. NOURSE, vice president, Economic Controls, United Air Lines. 


... There seems to be very little doubt that centralization of data process- 
ing will be promoted by this development (of electronic data-processing 
equipment). To say that EDP could promote centralized administrative 
activity, however, would be letting the tail wag the dog. It seems to me 
that corporate structure is dictated by the needs and philosophy of the 
company. Data processing has to be the servant, not the master. 

—D, F. HOWE, manager, Management Methods Research, The Procter & 

Gamble Company. 


I do not feel that... the new electronic data-processing equipment will 
result in a further centralization of administrative functions. (They) can 
but assist in helping central management retain the broad controls which 
will probably always be necessary in a large integrated operation .. . If 
anything, I would say that the remarkable integrating facilities of these 
devices should permit more rapid and thorough decentralization. 


—D. A, YOUNG, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Newark, WN. J. 








tion, simplifying each step in the 
procedure, and putting together 
those functions and operations that 
logically fit together. This natural- 
ly implies using such mechanical, 
electromechanical, and electronic 
equipment as is practical and eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

The result may be one in which 
only simple, relatively inexpensive, 
changes in existing methods are 
needed; or it may call for compli- 
cated and even drastic reorganiza- 
tions. But, in any event, it is the 
system and not the equipment that 
spells out IDP. The corner hard- 
ware, therefore, can use the prin- 
ciples and methods of IDP to the 
same relative advantage and with 
the same relative effectiveness as 
the multimillion-dollar, worldwide 
corporation. Obviously, therefore, 
the first premise in the centraliza- 
tion versus decentralization ques- 
tion is invalid: The expense of new 
equipment is not necessarily a fac- 
tor in whether a business can or 
can not use the principle of IDP, 
either partially or wholly! 

That being true, it must also be 
false that IDP necessarily means a 
reversal of the trend toward de- 
centralization. But, as one execu- 
tive recently commented, “The 
minute you substitute ‘electronic’ 
for ‘integrated’ in the phrase ‘in- 
tegrated data processing’ you are 
back where you started. The ex- 
pense of electronic equipment 
forces centralization.” 

This all-too-frequent comment, 
too, is a confusing of terms. Elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment is 
just that—equipment, not system. 
Despite the versatility and capacity 
of even the largest computer-cen- 
tered machines, they are but part 
of an integrated system when 
properly used. They merely make 
it possible to substitute faster, 
more versatile equipment for tra- 
ditional mechanical or  electro- 
mechanical machines. They are not 
essential to IDP; in fact, it is high- 
ly doubtful that the majority of 
firms who either have or will adopt 
IDP will utilize the larger elec- 
tronic equipment for many years to 
come, if ever at all. It is obvious, 
therefore, that neither IDP nor 
properly integrated EDP machines 
mean a return to the late and un- 
lamented fetish for centralization! 

What then is all the fuss about? 
Centralization or decentralization 
of what? Again the confusion is 
failure to define the terms being 
used. If centralization of manage- 
ment or administration is intended, 
that meaning is easy to deal with. 
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Actually, in a survey of more 
than 200 major corporations—of 
every size and type of business- 
not 1 executive in 10 either be- 
lieved or foresaw a reversal of the 
trend toward decentralized man- 
agement because of IDP or EDP! 
But there is a difference of opinion 
when it comes to a trend toward 
centralized accounting and clerical 
operations. Here is how H. M. 
Thurston, Jr., procedure authority 
for B. F. Goodrich Company in 
Akron, Ohio, views this factor as it 
relates to both IDP and EDP: 

“The determining factor of the 
effect of electronic office equipment 
upon decentralization will be an- 
swered largely on the basis of cost 
savings. 

“One of the major considerations 
is the purpose of the decentraliza- 
tion. Insofar as decentralization is 
being done to achieve more effec- 
tive operating controls by regroup- 
ing functions into more easily con- 
trolled units, electronics will not 
affect the trend to decentralization. 
If the decentralization has involved 
large clerical functions and the 
operating control is still central- 
ized, electronics will tend to re- 
verse the trend. 

“I do not anticipate that the 
‘service center’ concept of data 
processing is going to be used as 
extensively as many people pre- 
dict. The expanded use of special- 
ized electronic equipment, greatly 
reduced prices of the equipment, 
and the natural desire of operating 
divisions to control their own data 
processing will limit this practice. 

“The use of high-speed electronic 
office equipment is certainly going 
to speed up the reporting of infor- 
mation for inventory control, pro- 
duction planning and scheduling, 
sales reporting, and general ac- 
counting. A certain amount of com- 
bining of clerical functions, which 
are now segregated, is inevitable. 
Insofar as plant dispersion and 
functional decentralization are con- 
cerned, I anticipate little effect 
from increased use of electronic 
equipment... .” 

Typical examples of this type of 
IDP are: Orderwriting-invoicing at 
Central Scientific Co. and Ekco 
Products Co.; receiving-inspection- 
quality control at the Ford Motor 
Co.; centralized billing-decentral- 
ized orderwriting at Morton Salt 
Co.; purchase orderwriting-inven- 
tory control at Oliver Iron Mining 
Co.; and orderwriting-inventory 
and production control at Acme 
Steel Co, Charles W. Adams, of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
puts it this way: 
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“Electronic 
data - process- 
ing  equip- 
ment will 
certainly 
cause a trend 
toward cen- 
tralized ac- 
counting and 
clerical oper- 
ations. Since 
it permits 
better and 
more timely condensation and 
analysis of management informa- 
tion, it will partly offset the pri- 
mary reason for decentralization in 
administration; namely, that no 
man can keep up with the day-to- 
day operations of an extensive 
business. Thus, while data process- 
ing will not necessitate centraliza- 
tion, it will certainly not encourage 
decentralization.” 

To which the distinguished sys 
tems authority, J. D. Elliott, of 
The Detroit Edison Company, 
adds: 

“TI believe 
EDP equip- 
ment will 
have a tend- 
ency to pro- 
mote the cen- 
tralization of 
record keep- 
ing activities. 
However, 
with present 
and _ future 
rapid means 
of communication such as teletype 
tape and IBM's Transceiver, the 
trend toward centralization will be 
by no means complete.” 

But, before nodding in quick 
agreement at what seems to be a 
conflicting opinion on fundamen 
tals, consider this report by one of 
the leading students of the entire 
IDP and EDP problem, Ben S 
Graham, of The Standard Register 
Company 


Charlies W. Adams 





J. D. Elliott 


“It seems 
to me that 
with the 
high speed of 
communica 
tions and the 
data process 
ing facilities 
available, de- 
centrali 
zation can 
be facilitated. 
With these 
facilities, we can transmit informa- 
tion and mechanize the monotonous 
routine jobs that require little in- 
telligence. The same facilities 
should make it possible to decen- 


Ben S$. Graham 





tralize and delegate responsibility, 
leaving more of the intelligent jobs 
and the decision-making to the 
local level. Information that may 
be needed by the local people in 
making decisions can be more 
readily available with improved 
communications and a high degree 
of mechanization, 

“In the past, one drawback to 
decentralization of production fa- 
cilities has been the need to dupli- 
cate many of the accounting and 
data-processing facilities in the 
various plants, With instantaneous 
communication and the ability to 
create a media which will operate 
other machines, billing, accounts 
receivable, credit control, inven- 
tory control, and probably much 
of production planning, can be 
mechanized in a central location. 

“All of these activities except 
production planning are related to 
specific conditions and can be 
mechanized. Production planning, 
even if the computer facilities or 
linear programing, balancing pro- 


duction, or other phases of opera- 


tions research are used, does in- 
volve decision-making on the part 
of individuals after the machines 
have contributed their part. These 
decisions could be made using the 
machine facilities at a top level 
basis and presumably by the best 
minds in the business on a cen- 
tralized basis. 

“On this basis, production or 
warehousing facilities could be de- 
centralized, and the undivided at- 
tention of the local management 
could be devoted to the actual prob- 
lems of producing or warehousing 
within the scope of the broad direc- 
tion supplied from the centralized 
source. 

“Increased centralization of the 
functions which do not require in- 
telligence or decision-making such 
as the sorting, summarizing, and 
routine analyzing of data——the bill- 
ing and the accounts receivable 
functions—-and the broad planning 
of production or warehousing of 
products, would result. Many or- 
ganizations with production or 
warehousing units scattered over 
the country, with each unit too 
small to be able to use computer 
or even advanced mechanization 
facilities for guiding decision-mak- 
ing or for actual accounting work, 
could then centralize and mecha- 
nize these functions. 

“Actual production or warehous- 
ing could be the complete responsi- 
bility of the local people, but with 
the advantage of presumably more 
effective over-all planning. 

(Continued on page 40) 








Visualization is an aid to memory. One exercise consists of studying a short 
story, mentally picturing the action, then mapping characters and movements 


Joe, | want you to meet Mr. Ah... er. 


..er... What is 


your name?" Ever have that happen to you? It doesn't have 


to, say the memory experts. So we asked one to give us the 


easy road to remembering the things we need to remem- 


ber. Now, with a little practice, every face will have a name 


By Arthur Bornstein 


EMORY improvement is a sys- 

tem of training the eye to 
see and register impressions. Your 
eyes can be taught to permanently 
store facts by means of a mental 
picture. Good memory can be de- 
fined as: “A strong mental picture 
actively associated as a linking 
thought with a fact to be retained.”’ 
The following 10 points will help 
you develop a better memory. 


1. Positive Attitude 


Begin by deciding you can re- 
member, Say I can, I will, and I 
shall. Mental processes are an 
amazing thing and your memory 
will immediately improve. 

Want to have a good memory. 
Create a desire to remember, and 
facts automatically become easier 
to impress on the brain and per- 
manent retention can be quickly 
accomplished. 


2. Use All Faculties 


Your senses—sight, hearing, 
smell, touch, and taste—-all make 
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concrete impressions. When reading 
a story describing a family dinner 
do you see only words on paper? Or 
do you see (mentally) a similar 
dinner you once attended? Can you 
see mother carrying a platter of 
food, smell the meat, taste the 
roast, and feel the heat of the 
food? Do you hear father saying, 
“Take as much as you want, but 
eat all you take’? 

Create this picture mentally. 
Now look around and see things 
which took place years ago. Can 
you see uncle’s peculiarities and 
hear his words? Notice the clothes 
your relatives wore. See pictures 
on the wall, and perhaps the news- 
paper. It is not unusual to be able 
to see the date on the paper. Many 
people recall obscure dates by this 
method. 

Of course, you would have had 
to actually pick up the paper and 
look at the date to impress it on 
your mind. If you only noticed it 
on the reading table, that will be 
all you can see in your mental 
picture. 

Memory training teaches an indi- 


Memorize objects as logical progres- 
sion; as, threw pie at Lincoln, etc. 


Train Your 


vidual to make vivid impressions 
and create an association with the 
information to be remembered. 

It is difficult for some people to 
create a mental picture. Many as- 
sociate visual pictures with day- 
dreaming, mental unbalance, and 
so forth. This attitude is wrong 
all memory experts employ mental 
pictures. 

Use your imagination frequently, 
exaggerate scenes used for associa- 
tion. The brain, like any other 
physical part of your body, grows 
weak with disuse. Exercise it con- 
stantly, as athletes exercise their 
arms. Instead of throwing a ball, 
create mental pictures. 


3. Association of Ideas 


The association of ideas is not 
new. Aristotle taught it in Greece 
2,000 years ago. An association is 
bringing together two ideas in a 
related way so when one is brought 
to mind the other also appears. 
Simple examples would be hat and 
coat, dog and cat, and so forth. 

Suppose you had to remember 
two unrelated items, such as a 
bathtub and a gorilla. Not much 
connection between the two. But 
imagine a huge black gorilla tak- 
ing a bath in a white bathtub. See 
the picture mentally and concen- 
trate on it. After a few seconds 
you will be able to recall either the 
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To remember people, concentrate on physical features. 
They're harder to change than hats, jewelry, and clothes 


ee 





Mr. Bornstein practices what he teaches. After a casual 
meeting, he can call as many as 60 people by their names 


Memory the Easy Way 


gorilla or bathtub when the other 
is mentioned. Although the ex- 
ample given is sharp contrast and 
humorous, other applications can 
be made as vivid. The more color- 
ful the initial impression, the 
longer facts can be retained. 


4. Study to Remember 


Teen-agers in school constantly 
learn from books—businessmen not 
only learn from books but business 
magazines, financial papers, re- 
ports, and so forth. 

Unfortunately, many adults have 
progressed little from methods em- 
ployed in school, Usually they wait 
until the night before they need the 
information, then cram. 

Cramming is one of the poorest 
ways to learn. Placing a tension on 
the brain, forcing it to accept facts 
under stress, places it under the 
same tension when asking it to re- 
veal the facts later. Occasionally, 
an individual can learn by cram- 
ming, but information gained by 
this method is seldom retained. 

Suppose you must study a report 
about a new process in your busi- 
ness, Here is the correct procedure 
to memorize or learn the material: 

First, find a definite time for 
study, the same time and place 
each day if possible. Next, literally 
clear your mind and desk. Have no 
other materials near that are not 
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needed for 
process. 

Before studying the new proc- 
ess, review all the fundamentals 
you know about the one formerly 
in use. Think of the purpose, what 
has been written, said, or accom- 
plished before 

Read the report through and get 
the whole understanding before 
concentrating on isolated parts 
Get a bird’s-eye view first. Skim 
ming may be sufficient, but there 
are times that careful reading will 
be necessary. 

Help yourself to understand 
ideas better by putting material 
into your own thoughts and then 
expressing it verbally or mentally 
in your own words, For particular 
ly difficult sections, write them as 
you would explain them, 

Notice the relationship between 
how one principle leads to 
the next. Analyze the entire report, 
and find a logical progression from 
beginning to end. 

Visualize as you read, Imagine 
each process as it will be accom- 
plished. See workers doing their 
jobs, reports, and so forth 

Each night, before you go to 
sleep, read or visualize the subject 
material and ideas you must retain 
Think about them as you doze off 
Then next morning, review your- 
self on the facts you have learned 
and studied 


learning the new 


ideas 


5. Listening and 
Remembering 


Most people find it easier to 
read and remember. When attend- 
ing a staff meeting or conference, 
they cannot remember what they 
hear. The following tips will help 
improve listening habits. 

Note-taking is a good and bad 
practice. Excessive writing makes 
most people forget what they are 
hearing. Listening with concentra- 
tion, staying in tune with the 
speaker, mentally keeping up with 
what he is saying, and understand- 
ing his ideas are most important. 
Jot down only cues or most con- 
crete points, These cues will bring 
back the speaker's words to your 
mind. 

Agree or disagree with the 
speaker's ideas. If you disagree, do 
not close your ears as he may 
clarify his statements. If you block 
your mind and then try to catch 
up later, the speaker may be too 
far ahead and you may miss a 
fundamental part. 

Do not go over and over the facts 
being presented. If you parrot facts 
you will fall behind. 

Take a selfish attitude and try to 
learn as much as possible from the 
speaker, Don't be critical of his 
manner of speech, subject, the 
weather, or anything else. Concen- 


(Continued on page %6) 
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The pneumatic tube system will, in part, do away with 
those costly pauses for conversation and other delays 





How Ditto Wade 


One saving in Ditto'’s new communication setup will 
be the elimination of one girl at the telephone board 


A Communication System Survey 
By J. Dennis O’Brien 


ITTO, INC., one of the world’s 

largest manufacturers of du- 
plicating machines and_ supplies, 
found that a little psychology- 
judiciously applied—-was as inval- 
uable in designing better and more 
economical communication facili- 


O. W. Manwarren 


ties for its new $4 million plant in 
Lincolnwood, Ill, as hardheaded 
planning and a series of surveys 
which they conducted. 

The new communication system 
involved much more than simply 
working the bugs out of the old 
setup and transferring it to new 
quarters. Before the move, the 
company’s production and business 
functions were housed in six dif- 
ferent offices and plants in the 
Chicago area. The consolidation of 
the plant, warehouse, and office 
facilities brought a major shift in 
the type of voice communication to 
be handled. 

Where a plant-to-plant or plant- 
to-office call was formerly made on 
an outside line, in the new subur- 
ban location it would be handled on 
the intercom. 

To O. W. Manwarren, Ditto’s of- 
fice manager, fell the job of plan- 
ning the company’s move to its 
new home. 

He readily admits the role psy- 
chology played in the relatively 


small problem of decreasing the 
number of personal calls by em- 
ployees, and in the much broader 
task of interpreting telephone-use 
surveys. 

The surveys formed the basis for 
decisions made on the type of sys- 
tems to be used, the number of in- 
struments required, and _ their 
placement. Tact and consideration 
of human foibles, as well as pure- 
ly practical considerations, were 
required in the apportionment of 
space, telephones, and even office 
chairs. 

“I found that in the line of com- 
munication, as well as in other 
phases of the move, everyone was 
reasonable and cooperative after he 
was convinced I wasn’t pulling 
figures out of a hat and that I was 
treating everyone alike,’’ Mr. Man- 
warren explained. 

In attacking his communications 
problem, Mr. Manwarren hinged 
his thinking on a preliminary 
analysis of the three major means 
of business communication: (1) 
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This is the present mailing room setup at Ditto, Inc 


In the new building, 





the distribution will be streamlined by 


the addition of a pneumatic tube system and other devices as well as the functional design of the office itself 


The movement of written material 
within the building, (2) verbal 
communication between individuals 
within the building, and (3) verbal 
communication between persons in- 
side and outside the building. 

Written material was provided 
for by expanding the pneumatic 
tube system already in use and 
supplementing it with mail clerks 
and messengers. 

“Rapid movement of an order 
through billing to traffic and then 
to shipment is imperative when you 
must have it on the way within 24 
hours,” Mr. Manwarren said. 

“When you are moving paper 
and not simply the human voice, I 
feel the tubes are justified in even 


CHECK EVERY CALL 


RECORD OF CALIS 
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small 
addition to 


a relatively 


explained. In speed 


Mr. Manwarren pointed to a very 
use of the 


human reason for the 
tubes. 

“There isn’t always a mail clerk 
right there to move a bill when it 
should be And, if it’s im 
portant enough, other em 
ployee is going to interrupt his 
regular work and 
proper department 

“This, in itself, is an unjustified 
but very often the 


moved 


some 


waste of time 
employee stops at this desk or that 
desk to say hello to Sally, Jack, or 
Joe. That's just much inter- 
ruption of office routine.” 

The choice of methods to be 


too 


operation,” he 


take it to the 


used in handling verbal messages 
hinged on the use of an automatic 
switchboard and telephones rented 
from the telephone company, or a 
combination of a private internal 
telephone system and an ordinary 


switchboard and dial telephones. 
Dial phones would be provided 
only for those employees whose 


duties required them to talk to cus- 
tomers, suppliers, and others out- 
side the plant. 

It was soon decided to abandon 
the telephone system used in the 
old plant setup. Under this opera- 
tion, all phone calls, within the 
plant and outside, were handled on 


COMMUNICATIONS REQUIREMENTS—LINCOLNWOOD BUILDING 
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Through training field employees, Service Pipe Line Company estimated it saved 15 per cent on power bills and more 
efficient operations on a major equipment changeover in 15 oil stations. Training was done by engineer instructors 


“laking the Tuveutory: 


Where Is Employee Training Headed 


Everybody is training employees. But who has taken inven- 
tory? Who knows what methods are proving best? Who has 
a good idea of the trends in training? Here, for the first time, 
are published the results of the exhaustive survey on train- 
ing made by the University of Tulsa and the petroleum in- 
dustry. You can use it to evaluate your own training pro- 
grams to see how well your programs are coordinated. Use 
it as a source of ideas, a guide, and a yardstick. It doesn't 
matter what business or industry classification you're in. This 
information is meant for you if your company trains people 


By Carl Mullins White 


PHENOMENON of our post- 
war era has been industry’s 
classroom training. 

Not that job training is a new- 
comer, In one form, namely ap- 
prenticeship, it dates back at least 
to the caveman who taught his son 
to wield a club. There was college 
pre-employment training as early 
as A.D.1316. For a college was 
founded that year at Cambridge, 
England, to provide “clerks for the 
King’s service.” 

Between World Wars I and II, 
the trend was for individual em- 
ployees to attend high schools and 
colleges at night. From neophytes 
to ulcerites they scurried down 
long hallways for industry’s 8 
o'clock muster, clutching books un- 
der their arms. They came to work 
intending to stay down for an 
hour’s study after 5 and go directly 
to evening classes, hoping perhaps 
to sneak a few glimpses into the 
Heliconian mysteries during busi- 
ness hours. 

Apprenticeship, day school, night 
school—all are with us today, more 
than ever. (Five million Americans 
enroll in adult classes annually.) 
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Each new mode of instruction is 

not a replacement but an addition 
another outcropping of the 

American will to move ahead. 

After World War II, came the 
large business firms in a Roose- 
veltian movement, not only to pro- 
vide training for the employee, but 
also to put it in his vocational 
mouth. Thus, the era of formal 
training came to industry. Train- 
ing used to deal with routine drill 
on mechanical performances. Not 
so today. Subject matter now runs 
the gamut from turning a nut on a 
bolt to studying world citizenship. 

Oil companies are joining the 
vanguard. They afford training in 
tremendous amount and variety to 
hosts of employees on company 
time at considerable expense. 

But has anyone taken an inven- 
tory? Does the typical executive 
have in one file, somewhere in his 
organization, a summary of all 
training in his company? Is he sure 
of no duplication from lack of 
planning? Does he know that his 
training needs are being met? 

Is there available anywhere a 
summary of what any one industry 
is doing about training, with which 
any company might compare its 
own? One personnel manager ex- 
pressed the thoughts of many when 
he said, half seriously, “I wish 
someone would tell me what we 
are all trying to do.” 

What will be the trends in em- 
ployee training during the next 10 
years? Because of the widespread 
interest in these questions, we de- 
cided to conduct a survey. The 
University of Tulsa and the petro- 
leum industry cooperated. We first 
prepared a check sheet of some 
500 significant points and _ sub- 
mitted it to the University of 
Tulsa's Industrial Psychology So- 
ciety for criticism. Then we showed 
it to numerous industrial relations 
men, asking each of them: 

“What would you like to find 
out about training practices?” 
From their experience, many 
searching questions entered the 
questionnaire. 

We mailed this questionnaire to 
73 of the Nation’s largest petro- 
leum companies, and replies were 
received from 50 companies em- 
ploying a total of 452,611 people. 

Here are a few of the most sig- 
nificant findings: 


1. The petroleum industry, 
known for its ingenuity in explor- 
ing and developing natural re- 
sources, is now engaged in an 
energetic effort to explore and de- 
velop its human _ resources—the 
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knowledge, attitudes, and skills of 
its employees. This is manifested 
by: 

a. The large amount and variety 
of training provided for the indus- 
try’s employees. 

b. Leadership training given to 
supervisors. 

ec. Classroom instruction in 
human relations 





d. Teamwork in determining 
training needs, with lower manage- 
ment groups and employees often 
participating. 

e. Extensive use of the confer- 
ence as a training and develop- 
mental method 


2. Organization of training has 
tended to be loose. We see symp- 


toms of this in 
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a. The fact that only half of the 
companies claim any company- 
wide control at all. 

b. Lack of statistics on man- 
hours of training. 


c, Lack of evaluation and follow- 
up. 


3. The future will see a trend to- 
ward more companywide coordina- 
tion of training, with more definite 
measurement to insure that every 
item of training pays its keep. 

You can see at a glance that oil 
companies are doing extensive 
training. All classifications of per- 


sonnel (foremen, executives, tech- 
nical employees, clerks, and plant 
and field personnel) learn a variety 
of subjects. Their many instructors 
use all the established techniques 
and _ visual-mechanical training 
aids. 


Job Know-How 


We divided the various subjects 
under five headings: Job Know- 
How, Human Relations, Policies 
and Procedures, Safety, and Gen- 
eral, Job Know-How is the most 
popular. For comparisons, we are 
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using “preference scores,’ a type 
of popularity index, calculated as 
follows: 

Of the 50 companies surveyed, 
classroom instruction in Job Know- 
How is given to: Foremen and sec- 
tion heads by 29 companies; ex- 
ecutives, 4 companies; technical 
and scientific employees, 24 com- 
panies; officeworkers by 16 com- 
panies; operating and maintenance 
workers, 20 companies, Average or 
preference score is 20. 

The preference score for Job 
Know-How in on-the-job training 
is 35. Averaging 20 and 35, we 
have an over-all preference score of 
28 for Job Know-How in classroom 
and on-the-job training combined. 

See Exhibit 1 for the ranks of 
various subjects according to aver- 
age numbers of companies offering 
training in them to each of the five 
types of employees. 

Oil companies point to some sig- 
nificant operating feats accom- 
plished with the help of classroom 
training in Job Know-How. 

In 1954, Service Pipe Line Com- 
pany, the world’s largest crude oil 
common carrier, gave a course in 
Hydraulics and Pump Station Con- 
trol Equipment to its 650 field 
employees. 

This training was made neces- 
sary by a major conversion. In 15 
of its pump stations, the company 
changed from diesel-reciprocating 
pump units to electric motor-centri- 
fugal pump combinations with in- 
creased automation. 

Two engineer-instructors from 
the general office in Tulsa con- 
ducted the school at 15 stations and 
at 8 district offices. They carried 
with them an elaborate set of port- 
able training equipment built to 
their specifications by Technical 
Training Aids, Inc. They used a 
simulated pipeline system, with 
control panels, pumps, pipe, and 
storage tanks. The course consisted 
of four sessions, each 3 hours long, 
spread over a 4-day period. It was 
required of station operating 
people, optional for other em- 
ployees. Some voluntary students 
traveled as far as 50 miles to at- 
tend the sessions. 

Eight of the stations had oper- 
ated with the automatic controls a 
year or more before the crews re- 
ceived the training. In seven, the 
course was offered at about the 
time of the conversion. 

By utilizing machinery more ef- 
ficiently, the graduates were able 
to reduce power bills 15 per cent. 
Since the power cost in a large sta- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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It's nice to walk into offices like those of McCormick 
& Company, Inc. This is a wing of Friendship Court 





Here's another view of Friendship Court in the seventh 
floor executive office area with barbershop in background 





In spite of the sign, there's very little bloodletting or 
wigmaking in the barbershop—iust oldtime atmosphere 
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Miss Jean Buttner, hostess in the test kitchen, looks in 
at her domain. She dresses in keeping with the decor 


Old Spice and 
Modern Ideas 


By Marilyn French 


USINESSMEN who are getting used to buildings 
B that look like concrete shafts may wonder why 
McCormick & Company, Inc., known for its progres- 
siveness (it was among the first companies to set up a 
junior board of directors to develop management 
ability), clings to the old-fashioned setting. The 
reasons for this choice are reassuring—-and they under- 
score the fundamentals of designing a business office, 
whether it is done in terms of avant garde or yester- 
year. 

The president of the company, Charles P. McCor- 
mick, has long believed that hospitality and friendship 
are the true expression of the American way of doing 
things and the basis for a successful business operation. 
When he was a salesman, both here and abroad for 
many years, he found a number of places where he 
was received with great warmth, and he remembers 
them well. In other spots, he sometimes had to wait 
long hours on hard benches. He decided then that 
if he ever had the chance, he would build a reception 
area which would provide comfort and cordiality to 
the visitor, whether he was a salesman, customer, 
friend, or tourist 

In 1932, his opportunity came. He was elected 
trustee officer of the McCormick company, and there 
he put his ideas to work right away. Although busi- 
ness was at low ebb, he called Edwin Tunis, an artist 
who was a friend of his, and sketched his ideas, The 
result was Friendship Court, a replica of a village 
street of l6th-century England, presided over by 
hostesses in Elizabethan costumes. Along the street 
are a teahouse and tea museum, partial reproductions 
of Ann Hathaway's cottage, the Stratford Grammar 


Continued on page 28) 
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Located in the general office area of the Dana Corporation's Fort Wayne 


Division, the Credit Union office 


is manned by two full-time employees 


The prompt service a credit union can 
give eases employee financial worries 


Fou Daua Employees rbre 


Building a Credit Union 


It went bad and wasn't collected 
until 1952. This unfavorable ex- 


Credit unions are an old 
story to many businessmen, 
but they're still serving 

a useful purpose. Are 

you supporting this link 

in the chain of economic 
education—giving your 
employees the chance to 
run a business of their 
own and at the same time 
provide insurance against 
financial worries that 
often contribute to ac- 
cidents and poor work? 


HERE may be nothing particu- 

larly new in the mere existence 
of an industrial Credit Union, but 
the success enjoyed by such an or 
ganization at the Fort Wayne Divi- 
sion of Dana Corporation has been 
so outstanding it sets the activity 
apart as something special in this 
field of cooperative finance. 

Dana’s Fort Wayne Division 
produces axles for automobiles. 
Growth of the Credit Union has 
been just about the same as that of 
the plant itself. The Credit Union 
is now one of the largest opera- 
tions of its kind in Indiana, 

This activity took shape in Feb- 
ruary 1947. Its “headquarters” at 
the outset were in a temporary 
aisle of the employment office and 
were operated by a part-time em- 
ployee who was also a tool crib 
attendant. 

Starting from scratch, with only 
a handful of deposits, its advan- 
tages were extolled to employees 
as they came to get tools needed 
for the work they were doing. 

The Credit Union’s first loan 
(for $50) was made in March 1947. 


perience, however, didn’t dis- 
courage the employees who had 
set up the operation. 

Confident a credit union would 
benefit fellow employees—first, in 
helping them follow a _ concrete 
plan of savings; and second, as a 
source of ready cash when needed 
for an emergency or to purchase 
items that would raise their stand- 
ard of living—the seven founders 
worked even harder to get accept- 
ance and participation. 

When the books were balanced 
at the end of 1947, they revealed 
success of a sort. Assets totaled 
$9,500, savings $9,337, loans 
$5,567, and profits $73. Obviously, 
no dividend was possible that year. 

When this balance sheet was 
drawn, the Fort Wayne Dana Fed- 
eral Credit Union was still operat- 
ing from a temporary location. No 
arrangements had been made to 
withhold given amounts from em- 
ployees’ paychecks for deposit in 
their savings accounts. 

In 1949, however, arrangements 
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for making deposits on the basis of 
payroll deductions were completed. 
By the end of that year, the credit 
union’s assets jumped to $95,668, 
savings totaled $85,143, outstand- 
ing loans were $71,511, and the 
operation showed a profit of $4,732. 

This enabled the credit union to 
declare a 4.8 per cent dividend, a 
rate that has continued every year 
since. 

In 1953, when growth of the 
Dana Fort Wayne Credit Union 
was the best of any in the state, 
total assets stood at $446,617, sav- 
ings at $403,280, and profits at 
$24,585. 

Industrial layoffs, of course, be- 
gan to occur in substantial num- 
bers in October 1953. Delinquencies 
in loan payments began to crop up. 
By April 1954, they had reached a 
peak of $81,000. 

Recognized collection methods 
were employed to whittle them 
down. Borrowers were urged to 
pay what they could on their obli- 
gations. By this means, the total 
was reduced to $45,000 and is be- 
ing consistently and continually 
lowered. 

In spite of 1954's generally de- 
pressed conditions, assets of the 
credit union were off only $5,000. 
Indicative of good management, 
sound practices, and consistent use 
of facilities, profits of the organi- 
zation showed an increase of $5,000 
when 1954 was totaled. 

Since the credit union began 
operating, 4,805 loans, totaling 
$1,770,840, have been made. Those 
charged off as uncollectible total 
only $6,980; and out of this, the 
agency employed to collect such 
delinquencies has obtained $1,598 
from borrowers to reduce the total 
of charged-off loans to approxi 
mately $5,400. 

Total payroll savings deductions 
now exceed $13,000 a week. Sav- 
ings paid directly to the credit 
union of course are in addition to 
this amount. Average weekly de- 
posit is exceptionally high, exceed- 
ing $10; the highest deducted is 
$50; lowest $1. Total active ac- 
counts now stand at 1,286. They 
include both office and production 
workers. A budget plan is now be- 
ing offered, through which em- 
ployees may make regular deposits 
durir z any given month to build 
the amount they will need to pay 
current bills at the end of that 
period. 

Automobile financing is one of 
the principal loan activities carried 
on. At least 50 per cent of the au- 
tomobiles bought by plant em- 
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ployees are financed by the organi- 
zation. Members can also finance 
purchases of TV seis, major appli- 
ances, and so forth, if they so 
desire. 

Average loan on the books at the 
end of 1954 was for $465. The 
maximum allowable could be two 
thirds the purchase price of to- 
day’s most expensive automobile 

There is no minimum for loans 
which have been made in amounts 
as small as $15. The credit union 
loses money on such little loans 
but nevertheless offers them as 
part of its service. 

Employees are encouraged to 
borrow money from the credit 
union when they need it. An ob 
jective of the organization is to 
combat usury. The small loan 
maximum interest rate in Indiana 
is a fat 23 per cent. The credit 
union charges a maximum of only 
61% per cent 

Perhaps one of the reasons for 
the credit union’s outstanding suc- 
cess is the low average age of the 
plant’s employees, from top man- 
agement down-—-33 years. Most of 
them are veterans who joined the 





organization shortly after dis- 
change from one of the Armed 
Services, 

These people, as a group, have 
more in the way of day-to-day fi- 
nancial problems than older per- 
sons; and having a sound, ready, 
and willing financial institution 
right in the plant to serve them is 
something for which they could find 
no equal substitute. 

Many employees go to the credit 
union with emergencies and prob- 
lems to discuss. All of them find 
willing ears. If they can’t be helped 
directly by the credit union for one 
reason or another, its staff makes 
every effort to aid them by some 
other means, 

The credit union now has its own 
office space in the Dana Fort 
Wayne plant, provided free of 
charge, and is staffed with two full- 
time employees, plus a treasurer (a 
regular plant employee) who de- 
votes a substantial part of his time 
to the activity. 

Management is kept as simple 
as possible without losing effi- 
ciency. Recordkeeping is kept fully 
streamlined. 











In the October issue of ‘‘American Business’ the story was told of how the 


Military Establishment uses plant tours and visits as a training aid. The sug 


gestion was made that such tours would be an equally good training aid for 


industry to use to greater advantage. Here's an example from CIBA Pharma 


ceutical Products, Inc’s., Summitt, N. J., plant. The 1955 training class of Lybrand 


Ross Bros. & Montgomery, C. P. A.'s, see accounting and control theories in ac 


tual practice at CIBA’s plant and financial control division. Discussion broadened 


understanding of application of control and reports needed for effective man 


agement prior to time trainees go out into the field on an auditing assignment 
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Impromptu drama peps up class sessions. Here a supervisor (Dave Linder) tries to impose his will on a worker (Ace 
Knowles). ‘‘Actors’’ are assigned roles on the spot, but are chosen ahead of time to be sure ‘‘hams"’ keep play lively 


Meed Better Methods of Doing Things? 
How Ryan’s Work-Simplification 


By Helen Waterman 


OW does Ryan Aeronautical 
Company's management feel 
about work simplification? “It’s 
seldom you can find a program 
with such readily measurable re- 
sults,” says Lawrence M. Limbach, 
vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. “In the course’s first 
year (1954), improvements de- 
veloped by conference-group com- 
mittees accounted for more than 
$75,000 in savings.” (Additional 
conservation savings through the 
use of work-simp methods would be 
difficult to estimate.) 

“One of our main objectives,” 
Mr. Limbach points out, “has been 
industrial leadership training. 
Work simplification includes con- 
cepts and techniques from indus- 
trial engineering, economics, and 
psychology. Students see that what 
they are learning is practical, that 
usually two heads are more produc- 
tive of ideas than one, They like a 
chance to show what they can do, 
and getting credit for accomplish- 
ments builds morale.” 

Fifteen of the firm's top brass at- 
tended a special introductory con- 
ference in October 1953, when 
Allan Mogensen (who developed 
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work-simplification conferences in 
1932) spent an entire day talking 
with them. That evening he ad- 
dressed Ryan’s management group. 

Back when the Korean war de- 
manded an expansion of Ryan per- 
sonnel from about 1,000 to the 
present 4,000, Bob Smith was 
picked to head a training program 
for needed assemblers and welders. 
Previously, he had spent about 4 
years at Ryan in public relations 
and sales promotion, at the same 
time teaching public speaking in 
night school. 

What are some things he has 
learned in the year and a half 
Ryan’s work-simp program has 
been functioning? 

“For one thing, we're learning to 
tell the fellows not to lose a good 
idea just because they don’t have a 
flow-process chart handy. Instead 
of figuring there’s no use trying if 
they don’t have time to work a 
suggestion up right, just jot it 
down on the back of an envelope, 
but get it in! 

“Another thing, we've learned 
the leader has to spend a lot of 
time outside of meetings. Particu- 
larly as the committees start on 


projects, he has to make sure they 
understand work-simp and that 
they buy it. 

“Visual aids and gadgets are a 
tremendous help. So is our little 
drama, which, so far as I know, is 
new here. The exam-discussion, 
committee reports, pegboard, and 
other more usual stunts, all help 
to draw in the sideliners. Getting 
full participation is important. 
Whoever leads the class must carry 
the burden, keeping office people in 
mind when discussing a factory 
project, and so on. 

“Sending a process chart home 
grew out of experience. When we 
started right off on a company 
project, we found some fellows 
weren’t sure of themselves. They 
tended to leave the job to the 
sharpest member of the committee. 
Making their own chart at home 
develops confidence. That one little 
change has proved very helpful.” 

Supervisor of training is Robert 
F. Smith, who attended Mr. Mogen- 
sen’s seventeenth work-simplifica- 
tion conference at Lake Placid in 
the summer of 1953. 

The groups of 20 people who 
form each class are “homogenous 
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Robert Smith, director of Ryan's work-simplification program, explains use of 


flow process chart to San Diego 


by level, but heterogeneous by 
function”—a setup used in some 
other companies, but not generally. 

Mixing office and factory people, 
Mr. Smith believes, results in “a 
real fresh attack on factory prob- 
lems by inexperienced office guys, 
who ask ‘why?’ more than the fac- 
tory men do, and vice versa in the 
offices.” 

Of the 5 projects developed by a 
typical group, 2 will concern paper- 
work, 2 production, and 1 main- 
tenance or inspection. 

Over 500 supervisors (from fore- 
men all the way to the top execu- 
tives) have completed the same 
series of 8 classes. Women are in- 
cluded—administrative secretaries 
or supervisors in accounting and 
tabulating—although often there 
will be only 1 woman with 19 men. 

Now, Ryan is planning to go into 
the nonsupervisory areas and pick 
up first the technical personnel 
tool designers, time-study men, ex- 
perimental planners, and eventual- 
ly reach many others in the plant 

Lectures are out. First of the 
eight sessions is a conference 
roundtable on the three ways to 
get cooperation (Tell, Sell, Con- 
sult), but with an original twist. 

To impress the importance of go 
ing to the people who do the job 
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training officer and two analysts 


Program Gets Results 


and enlisting their aid (and also to 
pep up the meeting), two members 
of the class are assigned roles in a 
situation drama. They are told to 
act out the parts, improvising thei 
own lines. Each actor is given a 
fact sheet to guide his characteri 
zation, together with possible a1 
guments for or against a change in 
the method of storing tools, but is 
allowed to use his own “approach 
At the close of the second ses 
sion, a flow-process chart is given 
each class member to take home 
with instructions to practice on 
some such task as brewing coffee 
The leader reviews returned chart: 
like homework, and each improved 
method is rewarded with a little 
desk reminder in red and orange 
At the fourth session, the group 
splits into 5 committees of 4 mem 
bers each. Committee members 
from various departments and with 
different backgrounds, select thei 
own improvement project. Usually 
Mr. Smith or one of his assistants 
sits in at least long enough to make 
sure that some “strong man’’ isn't 
carrying the ball for the whole 
group; and that ideas and sugges 
tions have more chance of success 


than, “Buy a new electronic con 
puter” or “Make an_ extensive 
study,” which, practically speak 


“Before’’ scene of oil for press tank 
being hauled manually by mechanic 








“After"’ shot shows helper turning 
valve to pump oil into the two presses 


ing, would be better suited to a 
team of methods engineers. 

Ryan's work simplification ties 
in closely with a conservation pro 
gram which predated work-simp 
under which each assistant fore 
man, foreman, and general fore- 
man in Production; and each as 
sistant supervisor, supervisor, and 
general supervisor in allied depart 
ments such as Tooling and Dis 
patching—-are required to turn in 
one methods improvement sugges- 
tion every month 

Mr. Limbach awards a monthly 
citation to the department making 
the best suggestion for material 
conservation, K, D. Bennett, work 
simp conference leader and meth 
ods engineer in charge of conserva 
tion, arranges the award. His aim 
is to improve the quality of sug 
gestions through work-simplifica- 
tion methods 
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To further stimulate effort, the 
fourth session is highlighted by 
awards to the top three committees 
of the previous class. Giving prizes 
isn’t original with Ryan. Bringing 
back winners to be extolled by a 
top executive is. 

The best committee gets ciga- 
rette lighters. Second prizes are tie 
clips with a “stop and go” insignia; 
third, a leather case with comb and 
nail clipper. The other eight men 
in each class (fourth and fifth 
place) get red and green ballpoint 
pens, imprinted with slogans, pro- 
viding they have turned in a suit- 
able project. So far, no committee 
has failed to qualify. 

Newly formed committees get a 
mimeographed sheet giving the 
standards, in order of importance, 
by which projects are judged, as 
follows: 


1. Plantwide and departmental 
benefits (usable in other areas). 

2. Amount of committee work 
put on project. 

3. Dollar savings achieved. 

4, Rating by entire conference 
group (secret ballot). 

5. Quality of flow process charts 
and diagrams. 

6. Quality of presentation before 
conference group. 

“One big result we didn’t antici- 


pate,”’ Mr. Smith marvels, “was the 
expert work done by the commit- 


tees, They turn in some topflight 
stuff—charts, graphs, diagrams of 
traveled area, folders with sample 
forms, One group made a clever 
movie with captions and cartoon 
scenes sketched on a roll of adding 
machine tape that they ran 
through our opaque projector. 
Other committees bidding for votes 
have had one man act as narrator 
while other members pantomimed 
an operation, 

“A lot of the benefits, I think, 
are intangible—people working to- 
gether who otherwise would never 
have met, learning to understand 
the other fellow’s problems.” 

Often project ideas seem so 
simple that everyone is chagrined 
not to have thought of them be- 
fore. One group saved $8,500 an- 
nually by eliminating a ‘Tool Au- 
thorization Request” form, getting 
faster action on needed tooling in 
the bargain. Now, Production En- 
gineering simply enters inforrna- 
tion directly onto an already exist- 
ing form. 

Another group asked why it 
wouldn't be simpler to use the tele- 
phone instead of filling out “Re- 
quest for Price’ and “Availability 
of Material” forms. 

A maintenance idea concerned 
two big hydraulic presses used in 
Fabrication. As hydraulic fluid was 
used from the reservoirs, the fore- 
man would give a work order to 
the maintenance department for a 
refill. The maintenance foreman 


Dave Mclees, training department coordinator, uses a traffic light borrowed 
from Police Department to emphasize importance of having ‘‘green light'’ mind 
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would dispatch two men, one to get 
a rope and bucket from a storage 
closet and the other to go to the 
“barrel house’”’ for a portable tank 
full of fluid. 

Instead of suggesting a better 
ladder or a stronger rope, the com- 
mittee asked “Why?” about the 
whole business. A line and valve 
were installed to pump fluid from 
the tank to both reservoirs, reduc- 
ing man-hours sharply and elimi- 
nating the dangers of climb and 
hoist. 

As timesaving projects come in, 
some class member can be de- 
pended upon to question “saving 
themselves right out of their jobs.” 
This gives management a chance to 
allay fears of automation and other 
improvements, and to show by 
company history that displaced 
workers are reassigned. 

The last meeting is devoted to a 
final examination. Some of the fel- 
lows haven't taken a written exam 
for 15 or 20 years and squirm a 
bit, although the sheets carry this 
note at the top: “Please correct 
your own paper. You may keep it, 
if you wish, for your notebook.” 

After calling “time,” the leader 
puts the group at ease by saying 
the examination is merely a review 
device, and he will call on each 
man to read his answer to one 
question. Each answer brings the 
response, “Why?” which leads to 
another “Why?” until the course 
is covered in review. “That's 
when,” says Mr. Smith, “some men 
really get it for the first time.” He 
knows of no other work-simp pro- 
gram that uses a test. 

Regardless of “grades,”’ anyone 
who has attended at least six meet- 
ings is awarded a diploma. Classes 
are held half on company time, 
half on worker’s own time, running 
from 3:30 p.m, to 5:30 p.m., with 
a coffee-and-doughnuts break at 
the half-way mark. Normal quit- 
ting time is 4:30 p.m. 

Meetings are held in a small 
conference room equipped with 
movie and opaque projectors, pos- 
ter easel, plenty of ashtrays, and, 
around the wall, framed cartoons 

just for fun. 

Several other companies have 
modeled their own projects after 
Ryan’s. Mr. Smith met four times 
with County Welfare Department 
members who were forming a 
pilot group. San Diego’s city man- 
ager asked permission for three 
city officials to sit in on a complete 
Ryan course. A similar work-simp 
program is now functioning in the 
city’s Public Works Department. 
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in this and other smart decorator colors 


46 smartly-styled models, efficiently designed and sturdily built for a business lifetime of wear 


Your office should be as attractive and 
comfortable as a home living room. And 
why not... when you can get General 
aire, America’s most modern office desk 
that is turning dull-looking clerical 
areas into pleasant places to work. 


To harmonize with wall, fixture and 
drapery surroundings, GF’s General 
aire comes finished in many interesting 
color tones . .. Suede Brown, Pine F rost 
Green, Autumn Haze, Manila Tan and 
Glen Green. And all have harmoniz 
ing Velvoleum or Textolite writing 
tops for eye-resting qualities as well 
as smooth functional beauty. 


As for the GF Generalaire desk itself, 
it incorporates too many new exclusive 
features to name here. But of this you 
may be sure: It has everything you'd 
expect in a much costlier desk plus 
some efficient features you won't find 
even in far more expensive desks. This 
metal desk can't split or warp, its 
drawers will never stick, its solidly 
welded joints can't come loose. Year 
after year, from the day you buy a GF 
Generalaire, it will be as handsome as 


it is today. That's real economy! 


The best way to choose from GF 


Generalaire's 46 models is to see them 


GF metel business furniture is @ oo0d investment 
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at your nearest GF Dealer's showroom 
(see your classified telephone direc 
tory). For a full-color illustrated folder, 
write The General Fireproofing Co., 
Dept. A-48, Youngstown 1, Ohio 

©GF Co. 1956 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 





MODE- MAKER DEGKS « GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRG « GUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT «+ 
GF ADJUGTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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AIRTEMP 
GOES “OUT-OF-THE-WAY" 


. »- hew suspended air conditioner 
saves valuable office floor space 
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Only Airtemp offers you 
this choice in Air Conditioning 






« 


plus a choice of 13 sizes in 
ERLESS or WATER-COOLED packages | 
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The Biggest Value 


in Air Conditioning for Business 


COSTS LESS TO OPERATE AND OWN —longer life and economy is built 
into every Chrysler compressor—costs less to operate, does more 
work—without vibration! Compressor is completely sealed in oil 
so that dirt and moisture can’t get in. 


MORE DEPENDABLE — 5-year warranty guarantees the entire refriger- 
ation circuit of every Airtemp ‘“‘Packaged”’ air conditioner. You'll 
find Chrysler-Quality and engineering built in... not just assembled, 
but manufactured by Airtemp. 


Pert er er a 





EXPERT INSTALLATION AND SERVICE—your nearby Airtemp Dealer 
is factory-trained . . . an air conditioning specialist who will in- 
stall your new Airtemp ‘Packaged’ unit properly. We're proud of 
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UT-OF-THE-WAY" suspended model _ 








| his prompt, efficient service. NEW ADVANCED 
f Styling! im 13 SIZES— 
| WATERLESS OR WATER-COOLED 
| PACKAGES FROM 2 TO 30 H.P. 
' Call your Airtemp Dealer now 
(he’s listed in the Yellow Pages). 
Or write Airtemp Division, e 
Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
for the name of the dealer nearest you. DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORP 
AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING FOR HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
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Old Spice and Modern Ideas 


(Continued from page 19) 


School which Shakespeare attended, and other struc- 
tures of Tudor-Gothic design. 

The old and the new have blended well here. A 
small booth with a pointed roof houses a modern 
telephone, Equally convenient is the company barber- 
shop-——‘Barber-Chirurgeon and Wig Maker’’—-installed 
5 years ago, because McCormick is somewhat removed 
from the downtown area, John E. Conley, assistant 
to the president, recommends the idea to organizations 
interested in saving time for their busy men. 

Reversing the trend toward buildings with glass 
walls, aluminum fins, and V-shaped canopies, a unique 
wing was added to Friendship Court, the executive 
office space at McCormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
in July. The architecture of the new wing is Early 
American, in keeping with the original design. In 
contrast, however, the wing houses an up-to-date 
kitchen and test panel room where the company’s 
spices are flavor-tested and new recipes and cooking 
suggestions are tried before being passed along to 
consumers, 

Friendship Court has received a good deal of favor- 
able comment from business callers, some of whom 
have followed the pattern on their own grounds, and 


the thousands of people who tour the building annually. 
Two-hour tours are conducted from September 
through May, usually by appointment. Visitors see 
either a product film or one on the management pro- 
gram in a theater on the eighth floor. Then they are 
guided through the plant and return to the teahouse 
in Friendship Court for tea or coffee and cookies or 
cinnamon toast. 

Girls from the office and the factory act as guides, 
and they have been trained to make visitors feel at 
home. The tours foster the feeling of warmth and 
hospitality that President McCormick dreamed of, and 
the company considers them a very important part of 
its public relations program. Some of the tourists have 
been so favorably impressed that they have later 
applied for jobs or have recommended others to do so. 

The new wing is equally inviting. Flooring is of tile 
simulating flagstone, and the exterior of the test 
kitchen is painted yellow and white. The interior is 
painted blue-green to match the wallpaper used for 
trim just below the ceiling. Lily-black cabinets, white 
with a fine fleck of black, have coral-colored formica 
tops, which match the table tops. The tile floor is 
coral and white. 





How Ditto Made a Communication System Survey 


(Continued from page 15) 


controlled by manual switchboards. 

Telephone costs at the old plant 
consisted of the salaries for 3 
switchboard operators, plus $13,600 
for rental of 3 switchboard units, 
190 phones, and 20 trunklines. 

A similar system—but using 
automatic dialing, only one switch- 
board and one operator——-was also 
considered, Here, everyone who 
needed to communicate at all 
would need a dial telephone. 

This facility would have cost an 
estimated $14,500 for rental of 143 
phones, 20 trunklines, and the 
switchboard unit plus salary for 
one operator, Although less expen- 
sive than the plan already in opera- 
tion at Ditto, it nevertheless pre- 
sented the same basic objection. 
Both systems required that every 
person who made calls, either in- 
teroffice or outside, would have to 
be provided with a dial telephone. 
And in each case, payment and ren- 
tal of the equipment would con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

“In view of these objections,” 
Mr. Manwarren said, “it appeared 
to be much more economical to 
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provide a private internal tele- 
phone system for those making 
calls within the plant, plus an or- 
dinary switchboard and dial tele- 
phone for those authorized to make 
outside calls.” 

Finally adopted as the most ef- 
ficient and economical, this system 
involved an initial investment of 
$21,000 for 120 privately owned 
intercom telephones and an auto- 
matic switchboard for outside 
communication. In addition, 93 out- 
side telephones would be rented 
from the telephone company, along 
with 1 switchboard unit and 20 
trunklines, for $10,680 a year. The 
switchboard operator’s salary 
would be an additional expense. 

Savings of this method over the 
first would amount to $9,620 year- 
ly, at which rate the intercom in- 
vestment would be paid off in 27 
months. Savings effected through 
the last method over the second 
would be $3,820 a year, amortizing 
the intercom investment in 5% 
years. 

These figures reflect only sala- 
ries and rental on telephone equip- 


ment. There would also be savings 
through the freeing of outside 
phones from interoffice calls and 
consequent reduction in the number 
of “call backs.” 

A voice paging system, estimated 
to cost $6,500, was also planned 
for the new location, but this cost 
was not included in the telephone- 
intercom setup because it was 
deemed absolutely essential in a 
plant of its size, regardless of what 
other systems were adopted. 

Once the general lines of the 
system to be used were drawn, a 
series of surveys were made to de- 
termine the best placement for 
each type of instrument—intercom 
or outside telephone. It was in the 
interpretation of these estimates 
that a little down-to-earth psy- 
chology came into play. 

To get a rough idea of the num- 
ber of calls—both in-plant and 
outside—made on each instrument, 
a “Communications Requirements” 
survey was sent to each depart- 
ment head. 

In filling it out, supervisors were 
asked to keep in mind only their 
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How much time and money could 
your office save, this way? 

















This battery of three Revo-Files at the Los Angeles Teachers Credit Union revolutionized filing operations . . . cut costs improved efficiency. 


A simple change from old-fashioned “hunt and pick"’ 
card files to modern Revo-Files usually saves a firm 
enough to pay for its Revo-Files in a year or less. In ad- 
dition, morale goes up . . . clerical fatigue goes down... 
and the efficiency of your whole card system improves! 


WHAT COULD BE more practical? Let those file cards 
“go round in circles” instead of your clerks! Save all the 
lost time, motion and energy that old-fashioned drawer 
and tub files steal from you. Save on your operating 
costs, too. 


Revo-File “rounds up” all your active cards as many 
as 7,500 cards per file . . . brings them under fingertip 
control . . . ready instantly for reference and posting 
Clerks use the Revo-File from a relaxed sitting position 
(or convenient standing position, with special Hi-Boy 
Model). Revo-File is compact. Mobile. Takes only a 
fraction of the space needed for the same records in older- 
type files. Why not investigate this modern cost-cutting 
equipment, today? If you have 3,000 or more active cards, 
it'll pay you handsomely. Mail coupon, now ! 














NAMIE 
World's Finest Rotary Card File 
PIRM 
another product of : seen 


* Mosler Safe ‘~~7 are 
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IMPORTANT P.S. Nice thing about Revo-File is that no 
costly, time-taking changeover to new cards is required, 


Put present cards in you're ready for work. 





Why Revo-File is the world's finest rotary file. 


Uses your present records. No costly changeover 
Cards not attached to wheel one, or a hundred may 
be instantly removed and refiled 


Increases production. Reduces overhead 

Cannot lose or damege records 

Makes “in-out” filing faster 

Reduces clerical fatigue Improves morale 

Mobile — move it where needed 

Available in manval, avtomatic electric selection and 
Hi-Boy models. Accommodates all standard and most 
off standard card sizes 











Mail coupon, today, for free illustrated folder! 


Mi Re | 


( pa i ‘ New York y 
me ur free illustrated f r giving full 
Revo-File, world’s finest rotar ard file 
POSITION 
ZONE TAT? 
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A New Calculator... A New Principle 


AUTOMATION 
Is at Work on Desks Today 


It is here. Right now. The first figur- 
ing machine that actually opens the 
door to Automation on the office 
desk. Drastically shortens the span 
between problem and answer. Re- 
duces each day's computing costs 
by a countable margin. 


The new, totally automatic Monro- 
Matic is the only desk calculator 
with the modern, compact single 
keyboard of tomorrow. It automati- 
cally seeks its own decimal. The 
only one with functional-color con- 


trols. Set the figures, large or small. | 


Push a key. Automation takes over. 
This machine controls itself, gives 
the result in a split second. Elim- 
nates human error. Ask operators 
who know. They prefer Monroe. 


So far ahead today, the Monro-Matic 
is a preferred investment for years 
to come, an assurance against obso- 
lescence. Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc. Home office: 
Orange, New Jersey. Branches 
across the nation. 


see MACHINES from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - 
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ADDING -« 


ACCOUNTING 


| them, 


actual needs in the new building 
and to base them on the projected 
size of their departments at the 
time of the move. Provision had 
been made in the new building for 
expansion of phone facilities, so 
there was no need to anticipate 
that growth by installing equip- 
ment that would not be needed 
immediately. 

Department heads were asked to 
justify each instrument requested 
and to consider lines of responsi- 
bility and leadership in assigning 
Need was to be based on 
repetitive routine and provision 
was not to be made for infrequent 
emergencies. 

“Most emergencies can be han- 
dled by using the next handy phone 
within a reasonable distance,” ex- 
plained Mr. Manwarren. 

Loudspeaker intercoms and other 
useful types of special communica- 
tion equipment were not considered 
in this survey since shop, stock- 
room, and shipping areas which 


| could profitably use such special- 


ized equipment were not set up in 
the old building as they would be 
in the new. It was decided to wait 
until after the move before work- 
ing out details of what types and 
how much equipment was needed. 

To avoid duplication, only the 
places called were to be indicated 
on the survey. If both incoming 
and outgoing calls had been listed 
on the sheets, there would have 
been repetition in the recapping of 
the calls on a cross-reference sheet. 

Mr. Manwarren had not antici- 
pated that all the required infor- 
mation would be found through 
this single survey, nor did that 
prove to be the case. Human error, 
coupled with human foibles, made 
two other surveys necessary. 

“There were 20 spaces on the 
intercom section of that survey,” 
Mr. Manwarren explained. “That 
was just an arbitrary number of 
places to be called, and I didn’t 
imagine many people would be 
calling that number. But you’d be 
surprised how many people de- 
cided there were just 20 different 
people that they called on an aver- 
age day. If I had left 30 spaces, 
I’m sure some would have used 
them all.” 

To see just how far off the first 
survey was, he resorted to what he 
termed a “little psychological 
snooping.” 

Switchboard operators checked 
a number of the busiest phones, 
asking each caller where the call 
was going and if it was for busi- 
ness or personal reasons. 
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The data provided by this second 
survey gave a more realistic basis 
for determining just how many de- 
partments were called on each 
phone. A surprising aspect was the 
heavy drop in outside calls as word 
got around among the employees 
that the test was being made. The 
cut was attributed to fewer per- 
sonal calls. 

A decline in this type of call is 
also expected in the new building, 
since the private intercom system 
will take care of all in-plant calls 
previously made on regular tele- 
phones. Human engineering will 
cut down personal calls even 
further. 

“In most cases,’’ Mr. Manwarren 
said, “a unit’s outside phone will 
be on the desk of the supervisor or 
unit leader. That way, there will be 
less stimulus on the part of an em- 
ployee to use it.” 

A final full-scale survey differed 
somewhat from the first two. Each 
day, for a number of workweeks, 
a “Record-of-Calls” sheet was 
placed at each phone. On it, a 
caller was to list whether the call 
was intercom or outside and to 
make a checkmark if the call was 
personal. The sheet explained that 
outside calls to other company 
plants were to be classified as “‘in- 
tercom” since these plants would 
soon be under the same new roof. 

Armed with these results, Mr. 
Manwarren called in the company’s 
28 supervisors, and a more realistic 
appraisal of phone needs was 
worked out. 

“I certainly don’t want to say 
that the system we settled on is the 
best for every business,”’ Mr, Man- 
warren explained. “Our surveys 
showed that between 70 and 75 per 
cent of our calls were intercom. 
Other businesses such as public ac- 
countant firms, insurance offices, 
large brokerage houses, and many 
others where much calling is to 
customers, could more profitably 
employ the second plan which we 
rejected,” he added. 

“In spite of our careful surveys 
and planning, all slanted toward 
objective regulation of communica- 
tion facilities and reduction of 
these costs to a practical minimum, 
there will still be some telephones 
which represent an investment in 
human relations. Here’s a place to 
use good commonsense instead of 
the surveys. Undoubtedly, we were 
not peculiar in this respect,”’ Mr. 
Manwarren pointed out. And no 
further word on this subject is 
necessary to executives who have 
faced the problem. 
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Let the MAN from MONROE put 


AUTOMATION 
On Your Desk 


The MAN from MONROE at Jackson, 
Miss., Marion J. Brown, isa born civic 
leader. One instance: he helped 
bring Little League baseball to Jack- 
son. He is a seasoned figuring ana- 
lyst, trained in the creed, ‘‘Men + 
Machines=Monroe,” men, of 
course, the most vital. Executives 
turn to him for figuring counsel in 
terms of their own businesses. 


In your city too, there isa Man from 
Monroe, a postgraduate in simplify- 
ing figuring set-ups, realistically and 
objectively. See your phone book. 





FUNCTIONAL-COLOR CONTROLS are now 
added to the many other vital exclusives in 
the Monro-Matic Calculator—red control 
keys for dividing, and green for multiplying. 


see The MAN from MONROE for 


CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Where Is Employee Training Headed 


(Continued from page 18) 


tion is at least $5,000 a month, this 
means a savings of $750 a station 
each month for at least 6 months. 
Comparison of oil losses is hypo- 
thetical, But, in the year that has 
passed since the school was con- 
ducted, not 1 of the 15 stations 
whose crews were trained has suf- 
fered a major oil loss. An oil loss 
could easily amount to $50,000. 

Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany has recently spent over $30,- 
000 yearly to operate a school for 
its refining research men and tech- 
nologists. The management con- 
siders this a good investment in 
keeping its creative minds at the 
front in the highly competitive pe- 
troleum industry. 

In 1947, a major company gave 
its production manager a large 
order, He was to increase the num- 
ber of its gasoline plants in the 
mid-continent area from 5 to 9 
within 18 months. Skilled person- 
nel for such expansion were not 
available. So he marshaled all the 
supervisors, technicians, and men 
with instructing experience in the 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYEE TRAININD PRACTICES 
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cept Lines 20 and 71, show numbers of 
companies giving affirmative anewers) 


existing plants and put them to 
work on an ambitious training 
project. 

First, they prepared a textbook. 
It covered every phase of gasoline 
plant operations in simple, easy-to- 
understand language. 

Next, they inaugurated 2-hour 
evening classes twice a week. 
Training was required for actual 
operators, and was optional for all 
below operator level. Students re- 
ceived time-and-a-half regular pay 
scale while attending and traveling 
to and from the school. 

Then an apprenticeship program 
got under way. Laborers served as 
apprentices to engineer’s helpers, 
helpers to second class engineers, 
and second class engineers to first 
class engineers. 

The first course lasted 6 months. 
At the end of that time, the com- 
pany offered inducements to skilled 
workers in each grade to transfer 
to new stations, and promoted 
trainees to fill the vacancies. 

This 6-month process was re- 
peated twice. As each apprentice 


became capable of taking over the 
full responsibility of the higher 
job, his “teacher” was able to step 
up and become an apprentice in the 
next higher level. 

Training paid off! The four new 
plants began efficient operation on 
schedule. 


Human Relations 


On first glance at the preference 
scores, it might appear that oil 
companies do not consider human 
relations important. They prove 
that the opposite is true by em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
foreman or supervisor as an in- 
structor and as a trainee, especial- 
ly in human relations. They also 
provide leadership training for ex- 
ecutives and supervisors, investing 
heavily in employee training gen- 
erally and fostering employee par- 
ticipation in training plans. 

The foreman or supervisor is a 
keyman in the training program 
from either side of the desk. Ex- 
hibit 2 shows how employees rank, 
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ime treining supervisor: yee 26; no 20; 
training coordination: yes 25; no 2hy no enewer 1. 
head: Wngr., Supv., or “ir. of Training 15; Dir. of Thg-& Safety 2; 
Wngr. Pore. or Ind. Rel. Sj Asst. Mngr. Pere. ly none or no answer 27. 
Average nut er engaged in full time training: 13 (1 to every 556 empe--eee Ques. 6) 
6. Average number employees of SO firms included in eumary, 9,052) of firme Ques. 5, 7,225. 
Training needs determined by: «4. Ep. 0; bs Supy. 35 Ge Teng. Sect. Of 4. Exec. 5; 
ec. OF ad. 0} abe. 25 abd. ly sod. Of bee 35 Bd. Sy bed. By ode by 
ebed. 13; ne anewer 5. 
6. Labor union on trainings; encoureres 17; indifferent 12 opposes Ojr no answer 7) 
9. Line vereus eteff functions Line 29; staff 5; dial lig no anewer 2. 
10, Company-~wide, coordinated training progrmmg favor 0; 9 onprse |i; ro snewer 4. 


Here are the results of the intensive survey conducted by the University of Tulsa and the petroleum industry on the 


state of employee training. Fifty companies employing a total of 452,611 people answered the more than 50 questions 
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When four factories fill the orders— 
Ozalid speeds deliveries 


The company runs four factories 
Each factory makes certain furniture 
items. Showrooms and salesmen send 
in orders, ranging from single items 
to quantity contracts. And each factory 
ships direct to the buyers. 

Formerly, on ret eipt of an order 
separate production orders were typed 
for each factory involved; and late: 
invoices were transcribed from the 
production orders. Order processing 
took too long, delayed operations and 
deliveries. Then the company turned 
to Ozalid. 

Now an order is typed complete on 
a translucent form, with items for each 
factory arranged in order. From this 
original, two Ozalid copies are made 
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for each factory —with other factory 
items masked out 

After the order is filled, charges ar: 
entered on the original order form 
and Ozalid copies serve as customer 
invoice, and records for shipping 
sales, accounting 

The resultant advantages are: ordet 
processing takes less time fewer 
people. Back orders are handled mor 
easily. Lrrors are reduced, and retyp 
ing eliminated, And Ozalid ¢ opies cost 


far less than the forms previously used 


In Any office an Ozalid machine 
displaces hand copying and retyping 
transcribing, and proofreading. You 
make quickly, copies by simply laying 
a translucent original over a sheet of 


sensitized material; and feeding into 


an Ozalid machine. An exact, clear, dry 
copy is ready in less than a minute 
without photography. A letter size 
heet costs less than 1'4¢! 

Anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn on translucent material can be 
Ozalid copied. Anybody can use an 
Ozalid machine. 

In thousands of offices, Ozalid is 
used for copies ol reports, bulletins, 
ledger pages, statements, instruction 
sheets, charts, ete. On cumulative 
reports, new entries are added to the 
wiginal, and Ozalid copies made for 
current distribution 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor 
see phone book) for a demonstration 
Or write 412 Ozaway, Johnson City, 
N.Y. In Canada, Hughes Owens Co., 
Lid., Montreal 


OZALID 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table model 
handles sheets as wide as 16° 


, 


and can make up to 1000 prints an hour 





according to numbers of com- 
panies offering them training in 
the various subjects. 

All of the companies use the 
foreman in training one or more 
other types of employees. To quali- 
fy the foreman for his heavy train- 
ing responsibilities: 36 companies 
give classroom training to the fore- 
man in human relations, 30 com- 
panies use special instructors to 
teach the foreman human relations, 
36 companies use the conference 
method to develop his human 
relations skills. 

So the man who does the first- 
line supervising receives substan- 
tial development in human rela- 
tions. Large-scale formal training 
is still new in the petroleum indus- 
try. Companies began their human 
relations’ program with the super- 
visor; they will probably expand it 
to include other employees in the 
near future. 

Executives, usually underprivi- 
leged trainingwise, receive the 
largest share of training by outside 
agencies. Many companies send 
their executives to Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Michigan, and other uni- 
versities for leadership short 
courses, Foremen also receive a 
considerable amount of this type of 
development, 

Training of any kind whatsoever 
has many human aspects, The sums 
of money that oil companies spend 
on training is another indication of 
their interest in employee relations. 

In 17 of the 50 companies, em- 
ployees participate in determining 
training needs. In 19 others, or a 
total of 36, supervisors take a hand. 
In 13 companies, employees, super- 
visors, training section, and execu- 
tives all work together in planning 
their developmental projects. Labor 
unions give active cooperation in 
most companies. 


Safety 


As machines become more intri- 
cate, safety moves to the fore. A 
highly specialized safety expert 
performs the most essential part of 
safety instruction. He usually does 
this on the job through inspections 
and reports. 

However, oil companies do pro- 
vide extensive classroom training 
in safety. Sometimes it is con- 
ducted on a potluck-supper basis. 
The safety representative makes a 
speech before a quasi-social gather- 
ing. For the benefit of the distaff 
guests, he may even throw in a few 
warnings about familiar household 
hazards. 
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Policies and Procedures 


Training in policies and proce- 
dures is essential in a large organi- 
zation. As one employee stated: 
“It’s like being in the army. You’ve 
got to have a written regulation 
for everything.” The company 
manual is the backbone of proce- 
dures training. The supervisor ex- 
plains company publications to em- 
ployees on the job. When a new 
bulletin is printed, a representative 
of the general office holds a series 
of conferences to instruct em- 
ployees in its contents. If the com- 
pany has a central training section, 
it may furnish the teacher. If not, 
the procedure department often 
is responsible for conducting the 
instruction. 


General 


“General” is the term used to 
describe training not included in 
any of the four other headings 
(Job Know-How, Human Relations, 
Safety, and Policies and Proce- 
dures). It covers a wide scope of 
liberal and cultural interests. 


‘Training has gone a long way from 


the “practical” type to which it 
was limited a few years ago. The 
following excerpt from a Pure Oil 
Company training manual illus- 
trates Petroleum’s alertness to the 
fact that the whole man comes to 
the job: 

“The three basic requirements 
for job satisfaction have to exist in 
the mind of the individual learner 
. . « These important individual 
needs are: First, a feeling of be- 
longing; second, a feeling of being 
appreciated; third, a feeling of 
making progress.” 

Training often helps a man un- 
derstand how his part fits into the 
total effort. 

Oil companies give their em- 
ployees training at local universi- 
ties during working hours in such 
subjects as: Economics, Govern- 
ment, Russian versus American 
Ways of Life. 

One company even offers a 
course in literature. It is conducted 
at night on a voluntary basis for 
employees and their families. The 
instructor, a doctor of philosophy, 
is employed full time by the com- 
pany to teach oral and written 
communication. 

Management has adopted this 
type of training on the theory that 
contributing to the cultural welfare 
of employees has long-range re- 
turns in good public and employee 
relations. 


Methods and Equipment 


Oil companies are deliberate but 
progressive in their adoption of 
training methods. The conference 
is a strong favorite for all types of 
training, but especially for leader- 
ship development. 

Old faithfuls still enjoying popu- 
larity are: Question and answer, 
lecture, and demonstration. 

Problem and case study and role- 
playing are comparatively new. 
Many companies consider them 
still too academic and untried. 

The rank of training aids is 
shown in Exhibit 4, according to 
average numbers of companies us- 
ing them to teach each of the sub- 
jects to each of the employee types 
(note that six expensive aids were 
chosen for this survey). 

Company manuals are most 
popular. They are conveniently 
adaptable to almost any training 
situation. They serve as media of 
command, making definite the pro- 
cedures to be followed. The trainee 
can refer to them whenever he 
needs the knowledge. 

Motion pictures, slides, and ma- 
chinery parts are widely used. 

Mechanical or synthetic trainers 
are coming into use in spite of their 
high initial cost. Some companies 
disparage the mechanical trainer 
as newfangled and costly: Others, 
perhaps, take its net benefits too 
much for granted. Properly used, 
it can effect savings by reducing 
costly damages and_ increasing 
production. 

Of the 50 companies, 25 report 
they employ 314 full-time train- 
ing workers, or an average of 13 
per company. The same 25 employ 
an average of 7,225 people. This 
means that they have one training 
specialist for each 556 employees. 
So we see that formal training is 
getting its growth, even though it 
does not yet know its own strength. 

Only half of the companies re- 
port any sort of companywide co- 
ordination at all. Also, the number 
of man-hours being devoted to 
training is still a question for 
wildest conjecture. Only 18 of the 
50 oil companies made any attempt 
to supply this information. Some of 
these explained that their returns 
were rough estimates. 

Followup is interesting because 
of its absence. Of the 50 companies, 
11 give promotion-consideration to 
an employee when he completes a 
course in Job Know-How. Six com- 
panies conduct tests at the end of 
courses in Job Know-How; one in 
Human Relations. 

Admittedly, some training values 
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this white elephant is made of paper! 


Are you feeding one in your office? Most offices are! 
He's that mass of ever-accumulating records that bulks 
up files, eats up space, and gobbles up big hunks of 
profit! 


If you have any doubt about this beast stalking yous 
office — try these three simple tests: 

Test #1 
systematic retention, transfer or destruction of all papers 
and documents? If not, you must be feeding this el 


Do you have an organized policy coverins 


phant! Tremendous savings are possible. Assuming 
you have 50 files, annual savings of $3850" will result 
from the 35% of the records to be destroyed 100 


files double this amount, and so on. And savings from 
“destruction” are only a drop in the bucket! 


Test #2—How long does it take to find or file a 
paper in your organization? It should not take longer 
than 1 minute. If it does, your company probably 
needs a Records Analysis. 


Test #3 — When you ask for a file by subject instead 
of by name do you get all the records pertaining to that 
subject — and are they in order for best use? A subject 
file is the backbone of a record-keeping operation 
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the source of vital facts for management decisions 


lU/ntold dollars ride on those decisions! 


Why delay? Ger the latest information on actual dollar 
savings possible through modern records management 
methods. Get rid of the white elephant in your organi 
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1956 
Salesman s 
Data Book 


For 34 Years a Favorite Among Sales 
Managers for Year-End Gift Giving 


Each year more sales managers dis- 
cover this attractive utility book and 
come to rely upon it as a useful gift 
item for their salesmen. 

The Data Book's uses can be novel 
and varied, Vor instance, stamping in- 
dividual names in gold on the cover 
converts it to a souvenir placecard 
for annual sales banquets and conven- 
tions. Or we can imprint your com- 
pany name on the cover for distribu- 
tion to jobber and dealer salesmen who 
will carry a year-long reminder of 
your company in their coat pockets. 
Any way you use it, your salesmen 
will find this daily work tool con- 
venient and helpful because— 


it is published in handy pocket 
size, 3 by 4% inches; bound 
for hard wear. 


iY it carries a keynote message by 
a top sales leader—Harry G. 
Moock—to help salesmen 
make the most of next year's 
opportunities. 


there are over 50 pages of fine 
writing paper for daily nota- 
tions and appointment memos. 


space is provided for noting tax 
deductions, monthly expenses, 
daily sales records, insurance 
premiums, and other important 
data. 


hotels recommended by sales- 
men are listed for 200 principal 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. 


YOUR CHOICE OF BINDINGS 


Black Sheepskin: 
$1.50 each, $16.80 dozen 


Red Morocco: 
$2.00 each, $22.80 dozen 


Attractive Gift Box Included 


We'll be glad to supply detailed in- 
formation on the Salesman’s Data 
Book, including quantity rates and 
imprinting costs, if you will write to 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publisher 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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cannot be measured in mechanical 
units. Others can arid should be. It 
is safe to say that evaluation is the 
loose board in Petroleum’s train- 
ing staircase. 

This is explained by the fact that 
most formal training in the oil in- 
dustry began after World War II. 
Oil companies are making a valiant 
effort to meet their training needs. 
Better measurement of effective- 
ness should come in time. Follow- 
up will follow. 

When asked, “Do you favor a 
central training section to coordi- 
nate and assist in all company 
training?” 6 did not reply, 4 an- 
swered “No,” 40 answered “Yes.” 
This means that expert opinion fa- 
vors central coordination and prob- 
ably foretells a movement toward 
more companywide planning. 

Nearly all agreed that training 
should be a line responsibility, 
with the training section advising, 
planning, assisting, coordinating, 
testing, and evaluating. 


Where Are We Headed in 
Employee Training? 


There will probably be more 
training. Today’s manager does not 
take for granted that equal men 
will find their own equal opportuni- 
ties. He plans, organizes, trains. 
And so he conserves the human 
potential which past managers 
have wasted. 

The lives of those who earn a 
profit are interwoven with the 
community they serve and depend 
upon, Such an intricate fabric of 
operation demands a comprehen- 
sive scheme of training. Training 


today includes more liberal ele- 
ments than in previous years. 

If it continues to grow, there 
will have to be more coordination. 
There will be training records, skill 
inventories, job studies, more criti- 
cal analysis to make certain that 
there is the least possible over- 
lapping of efforts. 

For the heyday is over. And 
management will more and more 
insist that training dollars spent be 
justified. 

The modern company cannot 
face many times the crisis of being 
caught short—-jobs to be done with 
no qualified people within the or- 
ganization ready to fill them. A ton 
of prevention is carefully designed 
training. 

Morale as a benefit of training 
cannot be calibrated like an oil 
tank. Yet training specialists agree 
that it is one of the most valuable 
results. Employees say that train- 
ing demonstrates management’s 
concern for them, Isn’t it obvious 
that properly distributed training 
will contribute more to employee 
confidence than training that is 
spasmodic and uneven? 

The high order and long-range 
nature of planning have multiplied 
the demand for executive develop- 
ment, Now it is imperative that 
fewer potential leaders get lost on 
the way. This requires exhaustive 
training programs. 

Where are we headed in em- 
ployee training?—-1955-1965 will 
be the era of companywide plan- 
ning. Organization will overtake 
expansion. After that, in the ex- 
ploration and development of 
human resources, there will be ever 
new sands to tap. 





Train Your Memory 


(Continued from page 13) 


trate only on the ideas which he 
expresses. 


6. Classification 


Read the following number and 
try to remember it: 468014921955. 
Now look away from the magazine 
and try to write it down, Can you 
do it even after studying the num- 
ber for several seconds? Now 
break it down by classification: 
4680 1492 1955. Think of the first 


four figures as being in numerical 
sequence of two added to each one: 
468 10 (0). The second and third 
associations are obvious: One, the 
year America was discovered and 
the other the present year. Now try 
writing the number again. 

All numbers will not be so 
simple. But all numbers have “‘logi- 
cal progression.” 296307 is difficult 
to remember, but when considered 
in logical progression (add 7 to 
each number and disregard the 
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MODEL 


microtilmin 


—and at a price 
you can afford / 


Here you are. To meet the need for truly 
low-cost microfilming, here is a complete 
new line of machines from Bell & 
Howell and Burroughs 


MICRO-TWIN RECORDER- 
READER: For less than you might 
expect to pay for a recorder alone, you 
get a complete microfilm recorder and 
reader in one unit! It records as fast as it 
can be fed—by hand or automatically. 
Photographs documents front and back 
simultaneously, if you wish). Full-size 
facsimiles can be made in the reader and 
developed without a darkroom 


NEW MODEL 205 RECORDER: Th 
Micro-Twin without the reader. If your 
operation makes it desirable to use sep 
arate recorders, this is your unit. It ha 
all of the features of the Micro-Twin, 


MICRO-T 
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206 READER 


MODEL 


but instead of the reader, you get extra 
work space on the top of the cabinet. 
NEW MODEL 206 READER: This isa 
simple, low-cost unit for convenient use 
where readers are required in locations 
removed from the recorder. Compact 
and portable (weighs only 16 pounds), 
it projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm film. 


You have your choice of 37 to 1 or 24 to 
1 magnification with interchangeable 
lenses. The projector head swivels full 
circle so that the image can be turned 
upright on the screen regardless of its 
position on the film. 


Now—haven't you waited long enough 
for the advantages of microfilming? To 
do something about it, call our branch 
listed in the phone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WIN RECORDER-READER 
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H, P. GOULD 
Nationally Recognized Systems Analyst, 
President 4. P. Gould Company, says 


for these leaks 
that mean profit loss!” 
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Check to see how many writings are now needed 
to prepare shipping orders, bills of lading, tags, 
labels and invoices. If you need more than one 
writing, you can save time and money with a 
DITTO One-Writing System. 








PRODUCTION 











How many typings are you making to produce parts 
orders, assembly orders, material requisitions, 
labor tickets? If you make more than one typing, 
you'll speed production and increase efficiency by 
using the DITTO One-Writing System 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 
SAVES $24,000. A YEAR 


DITTO Ore tntinn work order 
a for foundry, machine 

and have made net 
feduction of 4 clerks and 
freed foremen and 


men 
from k, with overall sav- 
ings of $24,000, a year. 








PURCHASE-RECEIVING 











How many times is basic purchase information 
written to produce bid requests, purchase orders, 
receiving reports, inspection reports, debit memos? 
Every re-writing is an opportunity for saving with 
a DITTO One-Writing System. 


DITTO, incorporated, 670 5. Oakley Bivd., Chicege 12, iil. 
DITTO of Canada, Ltd, Toronto, Ontario, DITTO Britain Lid, London, England 

Al no cost or obligation, please send me copies of Govid Reports and 
information on how you con save ws money, time, ond effort with 
DITTO One-Writing System for: 


C) Order-Bilting ©) Production () Purchase-Receiving 

() Peyrotl () Inventory Control [) Other 

Name, Position —_ 

Company 

Addren 

City County State 
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ARGUS CAMERAS, INC. 
SAVES $14,000. A YEAR 


With DITTO pant Foe n 


BPS 








first digit: 2+7=9; 9+ 7=16; 
6 + 7=13; etc.) the figures become 
simple. 

Classification is adaptable to all 
sorts of figures. Telephone and 
license numbers are good examples. 
Many people look up a number and 
must write it to be sure they will 
dial it correctly. Break telephone 
numbers down: Normandy 16 531. 
License numbers can be remem- 
bered the same way. Instead of 
6N17589, try 6N 17 589. This sys- 
tem is excellent for short periods 
of retention. If longer periods are 
necessary, find a logical progression 
or associate with other numbers 
familiar to you. 


7. Remembering Names 
and Faces 
Themistocles could call 20,000 
Athenians by name, and Napoleon 


knew the first name of every man 
in his army. Amazing? Not to 


| those who know correct memory 
| habits. 


Both men had one thing in com- 
mon—they liked people. They 


| created a positive attitude and sin- 
| cere desire to remember names and 


faces. If the motive is correct, a 
few rules make remembering easy. 
a. Introduction. Pay attention 


| and listen for the name. Often 


when being introduced, a person’s 


| mind is on what he is going to say, 


or how he is dressed for the oc- 
casion. If these thoughts go 
through your mind, the name will 
escape you. 

b. Make your first impression a 
strong one. Look at the person, get- 


| ting a visual impression while lis- 
| tening to his name. Repeat the 


name immediately. Say, “I’m 
pleased to meet you, Mr. Manners,” 


| not “Pleased to meet you.” This 


is also an opportunity to check 
whether or not the name is correct. 

c. Notice outstanding features. 
The facial characteristics belong to 
this person only. Look carefully at 
each one—forehead, eyebrows, 
eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, chin, ears, 
hair, complexion. If there is any- 
thing unusual about his appear- 
ance, notice it particularly. 

d. Associate the name with the 
face. Use logic and imagination to 
fix the name concretely in your 
mind. The name “Manners” has ob- 
vious meaning. Think of him as 
having perfect manners. Project- 
ing through imagination, see Mr. 
Manners in an exaggerated way 
having perfect manners at a table 
with a lady. 

e. Repeat the name as many 
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times as possible. During the con- 
versation repeat his name several 
times. You can do this without be- 
ing obvious by adding it to the end 
of sentences: “That’s a good illus- 
tration, Mr. Manners.” Mentally 
speak the name without vocalizing. 
Always call him by name when 
saying goodby: “It was a pleasure 
meeting you, Mr. Manners.” 

f. Write the name down. Keep a 
written record of new acquaint- 
ances. Write his name soon after 
being introduced. Write all infor- 
mation you can remember, and at 
the same time form a mental pic- 
ture of Mr. Manners and your 
conversation. 

g. Review your file of names 
periodically. Definite time should 
be allotted for reviewing. Read all 
the information and form a mental 
picture of each meeting. If you re- 
create facial features when re- 
viewing, the name will be remem- 
bered when you meet again. 


8. Remembering Isolated 
Facts 


Everyone must at some time re- 
member an isolated fact. Perhaps 
you must remember to pick up the 
laundry. During the day, business 
problems crowd out this informa- 
tion and you forget. 

If, however, you take 20 seconds 
to create a mental picture and as- 
sociate it with your car, memory 
will be automatic. 

Create a mental picture of the 
laundry stacked high on the hood 
of your automobile. For 20 seconds 
concentrate on this association. 
While you drive to work imagine 
stacks of clothing on the hood. 
When the car is in motion see them 
blowing in the breeze. Take an ad- 
ditional 20 seconds at work to 
visualize the same scene. 

During the business day it is not 
necessary to concentrate on the 
isolated fact. When you get in your 
car a stack of laundry will appear 
on the hood. 

This system can be used with 
any subject. Sometimes ridiculous 
or humorous pictures are more 
vividly remembered. The associa- 
tion must be attached to some item 
that will be used when you want 
to remember. 


9. Habit Patterns in 
Remembering 
Perhaps you have placed a call, 
and the party is out but will re- 


turn in an hour. You are leaving 
for lunch but promise to call again 
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the MEJHLOM PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 


Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, many 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood. 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
200 pages of data — Bound in leather 


® Daily appointment secretary ruled for half ® Tabulation 1929-1955 price ranges leading 


hourly engagements and notations shores on New York Exchange 


® List of recommended hotels and motels, ® Highway mileage between principal cities, 
principal cities in U. S. and overseas U. S. and Canada. 


® Meeting dates Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Opti ® Directory of resort hotel accommodations 
mist clubs, and executive associations available for business meetings. 


® Simplified forms for recording tax deduc *® Calendar of important anniversaries and 


tions, income, and expenses. coming events of 1956 


® City and county buying power information ® Section for recording investments, insur 
for 1956 sales planning. once, golf scores, and other data 


® Railroad and air fares between principal ® 1930-1954 dividend record and bid prices 
cities, U. S. and Canoda of shares, leading investment companies 


® international air passenger and freight ® Radio, television, newspaper, magazine, 
rates, flying time, U. S$. port of departure ond business paper rotes 
Your Choice of Bindings 


Your 1956 Personal Record Books can be bound in Black Sheepskin at $6.00 each, 
or $63.60 a dozen; in Tan Mission leather at $6.50 each, or $69.00 a dozen; in 
de luxe Red Morocco at $8.00 each, or $88.80 a dozen. Individual names may be 
imprinted in gold at 30 cents each. All prices quoted are plus postage. 


Write today for full information and quantlly prices 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 





4660 Ravenswood Ave 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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upon returning to your own office. 

To remember, break the habit 
pattern of your desk. Is the phone 
always in one place? Move it. Put 
it on a chair or in the center of 
your desk. When you return, the 
obvious misplacement will remind 
you of the phone, and the phone 
will remind you of the call. 

Sometimes it is impossible to 
move an item like a phone, but an 
obvious item can be (mis)placed 
on it to jog your memory. 


10. Remembering Things 
Used Every Day 


Have you ever arrived at the of- 
fice minus your checkbook, keys, or 


lighter? Simple items are often 
overlooked because we convince 
ourselves we shall never forget 
them. Therefore, we believe it is 
unnecessary to concentrate on 
them. Without concentration there 
is no mental impression; without 
impression, there is seldom 
memory. 

In the case of small personal 
items, a mental checklist habit is 
invaluable. Put your change in one 
pocket, keys in another; each item 
you use daily should have a special 
permanent place. 

Every morning touch each 
pocket, checking to see that the 
items are there. Once this habit is 
formed it becomes automatic, tak- 
ing only a few seconds. 





New Methods of Data Processing 


(Continued from page 11) 


“To summarize it briefly, what 
to do would be centralized. How to 
do it would be decentralized. The 
local management people could 
then concentrate on managing 
more effectively.” 

Mr. Graham has some very 
qualified seconders to his primary 
thesis. Luther A. Harr, Jr., now 
with Remington Rand and pre- 
viously part of Dr. John W. Mauch- 
ly’s staff before UNIVAC joined 
the Rand family, comments: 
“...the trend 
toward de- 
centrali- 
zation in ad- 
ministration 
will not nec- 
essarily be 
affected by 
the wider 
adoption 
of electronic 
data process- 
ing equip- 
ment. It is certainly true that the 
inherent capacity and speed of 
electronic equipment implies that 
a large volume of data must be 
present to justify the economics. 
However, the development of ade- 
quate communication equipment is 
expected to bridge this gap. 

“The entire area of communica- 
tion is an extensive one as is the 
development of electronic data- 
processing equipment, and it is be- 
lieved that the eventual outcome 
will allow centralized processing to 


lL. A. Harr, Jr. 


work side by side with decentral- 
ized processing .. .” 

To which he significantly adds, 
“In any case, the installation of 
electronic data-processing equip- 
ment is merely a continuation of 
progress in office methods and pro- 
cedures which have been going on 
for many years. It is evolutionary, 
rather than revolutionary.” 

It would be both redundant and 
tedious to cite the dozens of other 
experts who concur; but, because 
of their experience and somewhat 
different approach, two other spe- 
cific statements are valuable. After 
pointing out that his company has 
11 divisions spread from Cali- 
fornia to New York, with 3,500 
employees, Robert S. Breckenridge 
of the Sutherland Paper Company 
of Kalamazoo concludes: 

“...we do not 
feel that 
electronic 
equipment 
will affect de- 
centrali- 
zation of 
adminis- 
tration. 
Rather the 
opposite. 
There will 
neces- 
sarily be centralization insofar as 
usage of electronic equipment is 
concerned. However, due to im- 
proved methods of automatic com- 
munication, it will allow an in- 


R. S. Breckenridge 
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crease in decentralization with 
electronic equipment operating as 
the ‘home office workhorse.’ 

“One of the main drawbacks of 
decentralization has been the cost 
of processing at each point. Where 
decentralized points can feed in- 
formation into a central machine, 
we then feel that decentralization 
can be furthered at an increased 
rate.” 

And from A. C. Vanselow, assist- 
ant vice president of The Franklin 
Life Insurance Company in Spring- 
field where a new UNIVAC system 
is getting its shakedown, comes 
these very pertinent comments: 

“In my opinion, the installation 
of electronic data-processing sys- 
tems will reverse the trend toward 
decentralization only as it applies 
to data-processing functions. The 
trend is toward data-processing 
centers serviced by teletype com- 
munication which can automatical- 
ly convert perforated paper tape to 
magnetic tape. 

“It is true, however, when the 
cycle has been reached where the 
number of applications exceed the 
capacity of one computer, serviced 
by teletype, the decision must be 
made whether or not it is more 
economical to decentralize and in- 
stall computers in two locations. 
This situation applies only to the 
‘giants’ in industry whereas the 
greater percentage of companies 
will not fall into this category; 
therefore, the advent of faster and 
larger capacity electronic data- 
processing systems will defer the 
necessity of such a decision for a 
number of years to come.” 

Our conclusion, from a nation- 
wide survey of those actually en- 
gaged in operating these installa- 
tions, is well summed up by Ned 
Chapin in his new book, An Intro- 
duction to Automatic Computers: 
“Notice,” he 
points out, 
“that the use 
of an auto- 
matic com- 
puter neces- 
sarily results 
in more cen- 
tralized proc- 
essing of in- 
formation, 
but that 
an automatic 
computer can be used to further 
either centralized or decentralized 
management. It can be used to 
further centralized management 
because of its ability to process 
large amounts of information at 
high speed and report the results 
to a nearby management group. Or, 





Ned Chapin 
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that same capacity and speed can 
be used to report results to a wide- 
ly dispersed and very decentralized 
management group. 

“An automatic computer itself 
does not work toward or favor 
either centralized or decentralized 
management, but an automatic 
computer can be used in a manner 
that results in increased centraliza- 
tion or decentralization of manage- 
ment, It is not the automatic com- 
puter itself, but it is the type of 
business systems that are devised 
for use with an automatic com- 
puter that determine whether cen- 
tralization or decentralization of 
management is furthered by the 
use of an automatic computer.” 

To which might be added these 
very apropos remarks of Office 
Methods Specialist C. I. Keelan of 
Johns-Manville Corporation: 

“IT do not 
believe that 
these ma- 
chines will 
resultina 
further con- 
centration of 
adminis- 
trative func- 
tions. We 
should not 
forget that C. |. Keelen 
these ma- 
chines do not manage; they simply 
process data. As I visualize it, the 
outlying locations will send in their 
raw data to a central bureau for 
processing by data-processing 
equipment. The data will be proc- 
essed and the answers produced 
The answers will be sent back to 
local managers. Thus we will not 
shift the locus of management, but 
rather we shall shift the point of 
processing the raw data.” 

To the primary question then 
there is, in fact, two answers: First, 
IDP (and EDP since it is part of 
IDP when properly used) will not 
alter the trend toward decentrali 
zation in administration or man 
agement. It can, but need not 
cause a movement toward centrali 
zation of data-processing functions 
The determining factor is the par- 
ticular company involved, its size, 
its particular problems, products 
methods, and system. Whatever the 
situation, however, one point is 
clear, Centralization or decentrali 
zation, the decision is one which 
management—-policymaking top 
management—must make. The 
equipment cannot make it. And 
integrated data processing or elec 
tronic data processing can work ef- 
ficiently under either system. But 
there must be a system first! 
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with a 


Carter 
Marking Ink 





Whenever you wish to mark 
finished products, raw materials, 
parts, bins, or shipping cases, 
ten to one you'll find the right 
ink for the job in Carter's broad 
line of special marking inks. 


Look for the answers to your 
marking problems in Carter's 
Marking Guide. It's yours without 
charge. 


== Clip coupon and mail -- 


THE CARTERS INK COMPANY 
Dept. R-11, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Send me your free booklet, “Corter's 
Marking Guide”. 
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Apprenticeship System 100 Years Old at Hoe 


Reliable, responsible, and hard 
working—such are the reputations 
of great numbers of boys who, by 
dint of hard work and determina- 
tion, are winning an education 
from industry through the appren- 
tice system. 

The 100-year-old apprentice 
training program at R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., New York, for example, is 
rated as one of its most active and 
profitable activities. 

The Hoe Company, oldest manu- 
facturer of newspaper printing 
press equipment and now celebrat- 
ing its 150th anniversary, sees the 
program as a steppingstone for the 
advancement of apprentice boys to 
engineering degrees and top execu- 
tive positions. 

Men who have completed the 4- 
year machinists training course at 
Hoe, today occupy some of the 
major executive positions of that 
company. Vice President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Walter Cooper 
is a graduate of the apprentice 
training there, as are Charles 
Munsch, Hoe plant superintendent, 
and Vincent Larocca, the assembly 
superintendent. 

There’s always a waiting list of 
150 or more boys who would quali- 
fy for the program. Second and 
third generations of families in the 
Hoe employ are enrolled for the 
training. Fathers and union rep- 
resentatives endeavor to bring 
pressure to bear in their efforts to 
launch their sons in this training. 

At present there are about 50 
boys, between the ages of 18 and 
23, enrolled in the Hoe apprentice 
training program. Starting pay is 
50 per cent of the master’s or jour- 
neyman machinist’s pay. Under the 
present schedule, this represents 
about $48 a week, They receive 
regular 5 per cent increases until, 


| having completed the course, they 


receive the regular full pay of a 
journeyman — approximately $95 
weekly. The boys must serve 8,000 
hours or 4 years to qualify. 
Before reaching that goal they 
must first serve 6 months on proba- 
tion. Then, if they survive that 
test, they are launched on a round 
of shop practice—-work in the tool 
crib to familiarize them with the 
various tools used; work on various 
machines, planers, drill presses, 
and milling machines; and finally, 
work on the erecting floor learning 
to assemble the various press parts 
which they have been making. 
Meantime, the boys are receiving 
training in the more academic sub- 


jects, too. This schooling includes 
mathematics and mechanical draw- 
ing given 2 evenings a week in the 
plant classroom. Instructors for 
both the shop practice and the 
academic subjects are experienced 
and practical men recruited from 
the company personnel. 


Chicago Employers Like 
Suggestion Systems 


Suggestions systems play a 
prominent part in office operations, 
according to a survey conducted 
recently by the Office Management 
Association of Chicago. Altogether, 
142 companies with 778,125 em- 
ployees participated in the study. 

Slightly over half the responding 
companies now have suggestion 
systems, Of the remainder, 11 per 
cent are giving some consideration 
to their installation. 

Supervisors are eligible for 
awards in 66 per cent of the com- 
panies. Of these companies, two- 
thirds pay awards to supervisors 
only when the subjects are not re- 
lated to their own departments. 

The trend seems to be away from 
anonymous entries. Suggestions 
submitted must bear the identity 
of the contributor in 60 per cent of 
the firms. 

Evaluating suggestions is a com- 
mittee assignment in 67 per cent 
of the companies. Only 2 per cent 
give prize points that are redeem- 
able in merchandise; 98 per cent 
pay cash awards. Minimum cash 
awards range from $5 in one-half 
of the companies to $25 in one. 
Two-thirds have no specific maxi- 
mum amounts and one-fifth have 
maximums ranging from $15 to 
$10,000. 

Managements endorse and pro- 
mote suggestion systems for their 
value as sources of new ideas and 
also as a means of getting em- 
ployees to think about their jobs. 
The 10 companies reporting that 
they had discontinued suggestion 
systems gave as their main reason, 
“Took too much time of key 
people.” 


Manufacturer Cites Air- 
Conditioning Benefits 


Installation of 60 tons of water- 
cooled packaged air-conditioning 
equipment in their Sixth Avenue 
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plant, has been announced by of- 
ficials of B. F. Hirsch, Inc., New 
York, one of the country’s foremost 
ring manufacturing concerns. As 
part of the company’s moderniza- 
tion program, two 15-ton Chrysler 
Airtemp packaged units have been 
installed in the ring-making and 
diamond-setting areas of the 
Hirsch plant. Another 15-ton unit 
handles the cooling requirements 
of general offices, private offices, 
and storage vaults. A fourth con- 
ditioner of similar capacity has 
been installed in the firm’s em- 
ployee cafeteria. 

“The precision work of our 
craftsmen is highly exacting,” 
states a Hirsch spokesman, “Ut- 
most concentration is required 
when such materials as gold, plati- 
num, and diamonds are being 
handled. Therefore, working en- 
vironment must be as perfect as 
possible, 

“Packaged air conditioners were 
found to be the most adaptable 
for our particular requirements. 
They held ductwork to a minimum 
and offered the most economical 
operation because certain of our 
production areas must have cooling 
available throughout the entire 
year.” 


Major Medical Costs 
Insured by Steel Co. 


A comprehensive health insur- 
ance program, including one of the 
first major medical insurance plans 
on a plantwide basis in American 
industry, has been set up for em- 
ployees and their dependents by 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

All 1,900 employees, their wives 
(or husbands), and all dependent 
children under 19 years are 
eligible. 

The program provides medical 
care in and out of a hospital up to 
a maximum, for any one illness or 
accident, of about $7,500. 

Major medical insurance is a 
relatively new kind of health in- 
surance. Also known as catas- 
trophe insurance, and hitherto 
limited mostly to key management 
and supervisory people in business 
and industry, it eases the financial 
burden of big, expensive illnesses 
and accidents which keep patients 
in bed for months. 

Cost of the over-all program, 
which includes conventional medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospitalization 
benefits as well as major medical 
protection, is estimated at $230,- 
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NOISE can drive you NUTS! 


With half a million mental patients in institutions the Medics are now convinced that 
NOISE had a lot to do with it 


High frequency noise levels created by office machines cause nervous tension resulting 
in undue fatigue, impaired health and reduced worker efficiency. SOF'TONE Acoustinets 
absorb noise at the source 


© 18s Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write today for details. Give machines, 





makes, models you use and measurements. 
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The Dartnell Sales Manager’s Handbook 


Forty-eight sections—1,150 pages—covering every 
detail of operating a sales department. It will provide 
the answers to your 
questions on sales 
policy and super- 
vision. Price $12.50 
plus postage. 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


















M | N K hath incentive charm... 


You can't beat it for sales incentive plans, 
achvevement awards, good will tokens, gifts. Purs were 
once bought to keep milady warm ‘ 
now to keep her quiet happy. If you want to feel 
how a mink provoked mnpact can stimulate 
s and umprove public relationt, write today 
for our comprehensive 9” x 12” catalogue, 
Furs im the News 
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Accounts and Bad Debts 


COLLECTED 


Anywhere in the U. S. A. 


OR NO COST! 


Bonded Collectors and Attorneys 
Everywhere 


We Pay All Collection and 
Legal Fees 


Quick Results—Low Cost 
Write or Wire For Low Rates 
CREDIT CLEARANCE BUREAU 


Div. A 250 W. 57 Sr. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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every month 
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HOSPITALS 
* Greatest paid circulation 
* Most pursuasive voice 
* Greatest impact 
* Quoted most often 
* Reaches more hospital buyers 


and now! 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street * Chicago 10, IIlinois 


leads the hospital field .. . 


helps you sell 
twice each month 
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000 a year, of which SPS will pay 
approximately half and the em- 
ployees the remainder. Employees 
may join the plan or not, as they 
wish, 

Cost to the employee is 50 cents 
a week for himself, or $1.25 a week 
for himself and his dependents, no 
matter how many qualify. 

The comprehensive health plan 
rounds out an SPS employee-bene- 
fits program which costs the com- 
pany $1.3 million a year. 

The program includes: 

1, Life insurance coverage aver- 
aging $6,000. 


2. Sickness and accident benefits, 
providing income during an illness, 
are paid on a graduated scale rang- 
ing from $30 to $60 a week, ac- 
cording to an employee’s hourly 
rate, for a maximum of 26 weeks. 

3. Pension payments, depending 
upon salary and length of service, 
are paid for life after retirement 
at 65. They are supplemented, of 
course, by Social Security benefits 
which the company helps to finance 
over the years at the rate of 3%, 
cents an hour per employee, or ap- 
proximately $120,000 a year. 

4. Vacations and holidays. 


Du Pont Employees Sign for New Thrift Plan 


More than 64,000 Du Pont em- 
ployees in plants, laboratories, and 
offices throughout the Nation have 
signed up for a new thrift plan un- 
der which the company will add 
25 cents to every dollar they save. 
The plan was announced last May 
and went into effect recently. 

Purpose is to encourage em- 
ployees to save regularly through 
the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds, and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to become stock- 
holders in the company at no cost 
to themselves. As an incentive, the 
company will contribute to a trust 
fund one-fourth as much as each 
employee saves under the plan. 
This contribution will be used to 
buy DuPont common stock for 
him. 

Those who have enrolled thus 
far represent more than 73 per 
cent of the eligible employees 
those with the company 2 years or 
more. Indications thus far are that 
employees expect to save more 
than $25 a month each. The plan 
is entirely voluntary, and other 
eligible employees may come in 
later if they wish. The company 
has approximately 100,000 em- 
ployees, including those at plants 
operated for the U. S. Government, 
of whom about 87,000 are eligible. 

It works like this: Any eligible 
employee who wants to participate 
specifies the amount he wants to 
save every month by payroll de- 
duction. The minimum is $12.50 a 
month, and the maximum is 
$37.50. The amount he specifies will 
be deducted each pay period, start- 
ing with September, and will be 
invested in U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series E, which will be deposited 
with a custodian. 

Every month the company will 
pay over to a trustee one-fourth as 
much as the amount deducted for 
each employee. This money will be 


used by the trustee to buy stock 
monthly on the open market for 
the plan. Cash dividends on these 
shares will be applied to the pur- 
chase of more stock. When an in- 
dividual becomes entitled to a 
whole share, it will be put in his 
name for 2 years. 

The Wilmington Trust Company 
is the trustee and will buy the 
bonds and stock for the employees 
and hold them for delivery. The 
Du Pont Company will pay all 
costs of administration. 


Statement of Ownership 


Statement required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 8, 1983, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 238), showing the 
ownership, management, and circulation of 
AMERICAN Business, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1955 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
and managing editor, are: Publisher, 
. C. Aspley, 466060 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill.; Editor, J. C. Aspley, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill.; Manag 
ing Editor, L. F. Van Houten, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, IIL; Business 
Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: 
Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Ill. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
are: The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, 
Glencoe, Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; 
Ethel J. Reid, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, 
Evanston, Ill.; M. O. Lundin, Golf, IIL; B. G. 
Fyfe, Golf, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent or 
total amount of stock in The 
Dartnell Corporation are: J. C. Aspley, Glen- 
coe, Iil.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill; J. T. 
Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; D. F. Mills, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ul 
The holders of 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, Inc., are 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, fll 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any 


editor, 
J 


Dartnell Publications 
Chicago 40, 


more of the 


other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders, who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
J. C. AsPiey 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September 1955. M. O. Luwoin, Notary 
Public (My Commission expires Nov. 8, 1959) 
(Sear) 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


panding operations. A 2-year in- 
vestigation, including a year-long 
time study, indicated that the pro- 
gram was economically justified. 
Savings are expected through the 
faster operation, improved service 
to policyholders, and a reduction 
in the number of job stations, 
space required, and equipment. 


Additional Office space and ex- 
panded laboratory facilities will be 
constructed for the research and 
development department of Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation 
in Richmond, Calif. Construction 
was started June 20. 

When finished, the new labora- 
tories will be equipped for develop- 
ing safer and more effective chemi- 
cals for use as Ortho fungicides, 
insecticides, and herbicides. The 
new pesticides will be tested on ex- 
perimental animals, insects, and 
plants at the recently announced 
bio-screening laboratory, which is 
being built by Calspray on the 
Standard Oil Company’s tank farm 
hill outside Richmond. (Calspray is 
one of Standard Oil’s operating 
companies. ) 

The project marks the beginning 
of a multimillion-dollar expansion 
program by the company which, 
when completed late in 1956, will 
also include a $16-million fertilizer 
plant and additional new quarters 
for its administrative and office 
personnel, 


“Let's Explore Your Mind,” a syn- 
dicated newspaper column written 
by Psychologist Alfred Edward 
Wiggam, recently asked: ‘“‘Why are 
women secretaries hired instead of 
men?” Dr. Wiggam contended that 
while men are sometimes neater 
and better on detail, women are 
hired as secretaries to give the 
boss the patriarchal feeling he had 
in the Victorian era when father 
was king of the household. With 
the emancipation of women, papa 
lost his title. To make up for this 
lack, according to Dr. Wiggam, he 
offsets that missed sense of com- 
fort and attention by having a 
sweet young thing wait on him at 
the office! 

The theory makes interesting 
conversation for a coffee break, 
but there are a few differences in 
the setup. The s.y.t. gets paid, 
while mama often had to wheedle 
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pin money out of papa. And comes 
the 5 o’clock whistle, the s. y. t. can 
slam her typewriter into her desk 
and be gone with the wind! 


Draftless Air Conditioning for of- 
fices, laboratories, and factories is 
possible with the new Modular 
Multi-Vent. The new diffuser is a 
smaller version of the Multi-Vent 
units used for years in railroad 
cars and hospitals and laboratories 
where precise temperature control 
and low velocity air movement are 
vital factors. 

The system uses a perforated 
ceiling panel to bring the air in 
vertically and at low velocity. Per 
forations reduce the velocity of ai 
in the duct from 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
per minute to 40 or 50 feet per 
minute as it leaves the panel. The 
principle is similar to that of a 
sprinkling can. A perforated head 
and a direct spout deliver the same 
amount of water, but the flow 
from the perforated head is much 
more gentle and widespread. 

Concealed from view, the air dif- 
fuser is suited for ceilings having 
various combinations of acoustical 
treatment, lighting, fireproofing, 
and radiant heating and cooling. 
The diffuser works equally well 
with heating and ventilating sys- 
tems. There is no interference with 
light fixtures or movable parti- 
tions. For an office 25 by 25 by 12 
feet, which would need 8 units, the 
cost would amount to $46, 


Heat Pumps are saving money for 
the renovated First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association building 
in Marion, Ind. Estimated savings 
are more than $3,000 in installa 
tion costs and $200 a year in oper 
ating costs, despite the addition of 
air conditioning. Two 5-ton units 
automatically heat, cocl, dehumidi- 
fy, and ventilate the two-story 
building from machines slightly 
larger than a home furnace. Cost 
of operation is estimated at $700 
a year, compared with $900 for the 
building’s former system which 
provided only heat. 

“Not only are we saving money 
with the use of these heat pumps,”’ 
reported George E. Hayes, presi 
dent, “but we believe we are also 
providing a cleaner and more 
healthful atmosphere for our cus 
tomers and employees.” 








we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, ceonemical, safe. All revolving parte 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %&" to 


%". Designed for continuous end tweouble-free 
service. 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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EVANS GATHERING RACK 
30 Days at our expense 
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See for yourself. One person 
collates more than 3,500 pages 
per hour. Racks cost only 

$10 to $25 retail. Slash collating 
time and cost 50‘, 


Light, durable, all-aluminum 
construction. Can be stored in 
1 cubic foot space. Gives 

long, trouble-free service. Each 
rack section holds 500 sheets 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL 


SSS SSSSEEEEEEeeeeee 
@ Evans Speciality Co., inc. —1012 Evens Bidg. @ 
@ 1800 £. Grace &., Richmend 23, Ve 
@ I would like « free test of the Evans @ 
Gathering Rack, 3060 days ion my = 
own office 
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Today's competitive business conditions are forcing industry to seek new ways of cutting 
the costs of its products. This is resulting in more and better products at lower prices to 
the customer, according to a statement made by Dr. Cledo Brunetti of General Mills, Inc., 


to a congressional committee recently. “Fears that automation will result in mass unem- 


ployment overnight are groundless. It's a step-by-step evolution with a built-in governor’’ 
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Have Adequate Light 
Without Glare 


VERY LOW surface brightness 
makes it possible for the ‘““Thin-Lite” 
series of fluorescent luminaires to 
deliver the greatest amount of light 
in useful directions. Brightness is 
reduced by prismatic action in the 
glare zone. Designed for installation 
where surface mounting is desired, 
the luminaire gives a semirecessed 
effect. Lighting Products, Inc., High- 
land Park, TI). 


Shadowless Light for 
Drafting Tables 


A FLOOD of light—100 foot-can- 
dles—is now available for engineers’ 
drafting tables. This shadowless, 
glareless light eases eyestrain and 
reduces costly drafting and drawing 
errors. Called Draft-o-Lamp, the 4- 
foot-long device accommodates two 
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40-watt fluorescent lamps. The lamp 
clamps on the back of the board, and 
adjusts to any height. The Midwest 
Lighting Products Company, P. O 
Box 536, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


Telephone Recorder Speeds 
Up Order Taking 


WHEN an outside caller wants to 
give an order, he simply asks the 
operator to put him on the Voice- 
Master Ordertaker. This permits him 
to talk in his normal conversational! 
speed, without having to wait for a 
human operator to catch up with him. 
It also eliminates the possibility of 
error, as every word is recorded faith- 
fully. The machine stacks up to six 
discs, one on top of the other, ready 
for changeover in a second when a 
dise is completed. Magnetic Recording 
Industries, 11 E. 16th St., New York 
3, N. Y. 
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Inexpensive Microfilm 
Reader and Recorder 


+ 


NOW any business—large or small 
can have the advantages of a flexible 
microfilm system. With the reader 
and recorder designed as separate 
units, they can be located in different 
areas and used simultaneously. The 
lightweight reader can be easily 
carried by hand and placed on desk 
or table top. It is available with either 
or both 24 and 37 magnification, and 
has a scanning mechanism with ad- 
justment to read documents on 8, 16, 
or 35mm. film in any position for 
normal viewing. Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Mich 
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New ‘Package Deal’’ 
Bookkeeping Machine 


COMPLETE with standardized NCR 
(no carbon required) bookkeeping 
forms, designed to be used with the 
double-duty adding-bookkeeping ma- 
chine, the “little wizard” will perform 
all of the basic bookkeeping tasks in 
a small- or medium-sized business 
Interchangeable control bars enable 
rapid conversion from one job to 
another. Its low cost makes it ideally 
suited for the small business. The 
National Cash Register Company 
Dayton 9, Ohio 





Flush Office Partitions 4 
Save Work Space 


DESIGNED to eliminate protruding 
posts and recessed panels, Flushlok 
free-standing office partitions are 
easily dismantled and stored. They 
need no installation, and the double- 
walled panel construction with cellu- 
lar insulation retards sound, which 
results in greater work efficiency 
Partitions are available in 10 stock 
widths and 3 heights, with green 
gray, or tan baked-on finish. Flushlok 
Division, Hemisphere Steel Products 
Corp., 37-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 
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New Payroll System 
For Small Businesses 


IDEAL for executive personnel and 
small businesses, Executive Suite 
is a complete payroll system in one 
12- by 14-inch portfolio. It includes a 
supply of checks compensation rec 
ords, journals, carbons, and a peg 
board. Portable and easily stored, it 
is covered with grained leatherette 
bound with a double piano hinge 
Hautau & Otto, 4939 W. Lake St 
Chicago 44, Il 
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Blueprint Racks Solve 
Filing Problem 


NO LONGER need curly, ragged 
blueprints be the order of the day 
with hanging glider units that keep 
our oversized blueprints systemati- 
cally’tled in index form, The rack 
stands 5 feet High, 4 feet wide, and 3 
feet deep. Extension units can be 
added, at a nominal cost, which will 
double or triple the rack’s capacity 
Each unit is equipped with 12 plan 
holders which can hold as many as 
Make Metal Offset Plates 1,500 prints individually, Momar 

dustries, 4323 W. 32nd St., Chicago 
In Minutes—Not Hours —~.% _ as ws 


KEY to a new method of making 
positive-working metal offset plates 
is an inexpensive translucent film 
called a XeroX Trans-Positive Sheet 
which can be transposed onto a 
positive working, presensitized metal 
plate. After both are exposed to ar 
ultraviolet light, the metal plate can 





be quickly developed and finished 

ready for the offset duplicator in 

about 10 minutes. Standard XeroX 

copying equipment is used in the 

process, with the addition of a XeroX 

Vapor Fuse The Haloid Company A 


. 
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Dry Developer for Use With 
7 Ultraviolet Printers 


FIRMS which have no need for a com- 
bined  printing-and-developing unit 
will find the Tecnifax Dry Developer 
ideal for use with blueprint machines, 
diazo-moist printers, or similar types 
of reproduction equipment. Lithog- 
raphers and photoengravers who use 
diazo color films for proofing process 
color separations can use the de- 
veloper in conjunction with the arc 
and frame. The device also processes 
ammonia-developing materials, in- 
cluding diazo color films, and 25 other 
types of reproducible papers, cloths, 
ind films. Ammonia-developing mate- 
rials printed in the exposure section 
of a diazo-moist machine are trans 
ferred to the Dry Developer, giving 
the user the advantages of both 
processes with a minimum investment 
in equipment, Tecnifax Corporation, 
Holyoke, Mass 
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NOW ...offered to you 
for the first time! 


“MANUAL OF MODERN PLASTIC 
AND LOOSE LEAF BINDING.” 


This handsome, elaborate Manual —colorfully 
GBC plastic bound—hos been months in 
preparation and is one of the most expensive 
and ideo stimulating books ever offered for 
selected distribution. Ilustrates the many ad- 
vantages of the modern GBC Binding System 

. increased efficiencies ... savings in time 
and money ... greater prestige, readership, 
and life for catalogs, reports and presenta- 
tions. Pages lie flat—turn easily. You and 
your staff will want to examine this informa- 
tive manval, 


Send for your FREE copy today. 
Supply is limited. 
General Binding Corporation 
612 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-11, Chicago 14, II. 
COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 


STO ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE 
COFFIELD 
a, 
ORGANIZATION nierchangeable oo 


CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A opist, a ypewricer and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 

















"in Tk 


* Sizes te Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-vsable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Ulustrated Polder 
with Price Schedule No. A-it 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 Mw. WELLS SY. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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~siness VPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 


issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





HOW MORE PLEASANT SUR- 
ROUNDINGS can improve pro- 
duction is interestingly told in a 
special folder by Carrier Corporation. 
Easy to read, the folder tells how 
garment manufacturers increase sum- 
mer output by controlling indoor 
temperature. A fresh, filtered inside 
atmosphere cut soilage from perspi- 
ration, dust, and dirt. More comfort- 
able working conditions attracted 
skilled labor, and absenteeism was 
sharply reduced. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


7 + ” 


PRACTICAL SUPERVISORY AND 
INDUSTRIAL relations problems are 
covered in 297 sound-slidefilms being 
offered in “The Sound Slidefilm 
Guide.” Also listed are individual films 
available on agriculture, aviation, 
education, labor, business, and ad- 
vertising. Priced at $1.00, source book 
can be ordered from Audio Visual 
Division, DuKane Corporation, St. 


Charles, Til. 
o * ” 


THIS MONTH'S NEWS BULLETIN 
“Research for Industry” from Stan- 
ford Research Institute deals with 
an electromechanical accounting ma- 
chine to handle all bookkeeping 
functions developed for the Bank of 
America. Called “ERMA” the ma- 
chine credits individual accounts with 
deposits, debits withdrawals, main- 
tains correct balances, accepts stop- 
payments and hold orders, prevents 
overdrawing of accounts, and sorts 
checks. How this machine was 
developed makes interesting reading 
Ask for Vol. 7 No. 9 when writing 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 
. . . 

HOW LONG SHOULD RECORDS 
BE KEPT? A new booklet being 
offered by Bankers Box tells a simpli- 
fied story of record procedure and an 
easy storage plan for inactive records 
The manual of storage practice also 
gives retention periods for general 
business and banks. For your free 
copy, write to Bankers Box Co., Dept. 
AB11, 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Tllinois. 


IF YOU HAVE WOOD FLOORING, 
you will be interested in Edition 3 in 
the series of posters by National 
Sanitary Supply Association on “The 
Nature of Wood Floors.” An ex- 
cellent visual training aid for main- 
tenance personnel, the poster cautions 
against the use of water, and shows 
how proper sealing of the pores of the 
wood will resist the admission of 
water and other liquids, as well as 
give greater strength to the flooring 
by increasing the density. Posters are 
available from National Sanitary 
Supply Association, Suite 1105, 139 
N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Il. 


* ” + 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU LOSING 
YEARLY through weighing errors? 
Tiny weighing errors, multiplied 
hundreds of times over, soon become 
very costly, according to the Scale 
Error Chart issued jointly by the 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures Education Committee and 
the National Association of Scale 
Manufacturers. The chart shows the 
costs of scale errors in both percent- 
ages and dollars. The table is avail- 
able free by writing to National As- 
sociation of Scale Manufacturers 
Inc., 1 Thomas Circle, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


* > + 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 
PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION, 
by Ben Graham, has now been as- 
sembled under one cover and is being 
offered by Standard Register. Mr 
Graham pioneered in the improve- 
ment of systems, controls, and com- 
munications in business for many 
years. He served as a staff member at 
the Work Simplification Conferences 
held at Lake Placid by Allan H 
Mogensen, as well as conducting his 
own Paperwork Simplification Con- 
ferences at Madison, Wis. This 
compilation should be very helpful to 
anyone concerned with the flow of 
paperwork. For a free copy, write to 
The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


” + * 


SHORTCUTS TO FASTER, SIM- 
PLER PROCEDURES are given in 
a new four-page illustrated folder. 
A new machine, called the Duplicate 
Card Detector, will separate single 
punched cards from groups of dupli- 
cate cards, or segregate single cards 
and first cards of duplicate groups 
at 130 cards a minute. It can be set 
to sense and compare selected col- 
umns, or the entire 90-column 
punched card. Ask for Folder TM-937 
when writing Remington Rand 
Division, Sperry Rand Corporation, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
> 7 > 
HOW A NATIONALLY KNOWN 
INSURANCE underwriter improved 
the handling of two important rec- 


ords is told in a colorful six-page 
folder. Installing Diebold Motorized 
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files throughout its branch offices 
brought a total savings exceeding 
$10,000 in man-hours. For a copy, 
write to Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio 


* ” * 


DOES YOUR SECRETARY HAVE 
TO PERCH atop your desk to get at 
her correspondence files? When your 
office was laid out, was the filing 
space computed on the basis of closed 
drawers? These questions may sound 
silly, but they serve to point up thi 
frequently unrealistic approach to 
office filing. The test of a file setup 
comes when a real, flesh-and-blood 
($50-a-week) girl has to put papers 
into, and take papers out of, these 
file drawers. If you do find your pres- 
ent system is unwieldy, you'll want 
to read a new booklet by the Wassell 
Organization describing a new de- 
parture in filing systems—the Corres- 
File. Here all letters, records, orders, 
and correspondence can be kept at 
your girl's fingertips, alongside her 
desk, on rotary shelves that move 
to bring all material within easy 
reach, For a copy of Booklet C, write 
to Wassell Organization, Inc., Dept 
AB, Westport, Conn. 


ad o * 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE is 
the subject of the current issue of 
Business Information Sources. Out of 
the volumes of print on the guaran- 
teed annual wage, 85 articles were 
selected and annotated. Also listed 
are references to books, magazine 
articles, special reports, and other 
data on this subject. Copies are avail- 
able, for a mailing charge of 25 cents, 
from Miss Rose L. Vormelker, Head, 
Business Information Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 325 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


* * a 


“HOW DIRECT MAIL CAN FIT 
INTO YOUR BUSINESS” is the 
subject of the current issue of 
Envelope Economies. The 20-page 
publication contains an authoritative 
analysis of the use of direct mail, 
saleswise, for both large and small 
firms. Also included are a chart on 
“The 49 Ways to Use Direct Mail” 
and a checklist of positive and 
negative factors to bear in mind in 
sales and promotional activities. Ten- 
sion Envelope Corporation, Dept. AB 
New York 36, N. Y 


. * 


A COLLATING COST CALCU- 
LATOR, comparable to a simplified 
slide rule, is being offered by Thomas 
Collators. Using the number of sets 
and the number of sheets per set in a 
collating assignment, it computes the 
time needed to do the job both manu- 
ally and with a Thomas Collator. The 
difference is multiplied by the oper- 
ator’s hourly wage to show the 
difference in costs. Write to Thomas 
Collators, Inc., Dept. M, 50 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Gets incoming mail 
distributed sooner... 


and lets everyone start on the day's work 


earlier. A Pitney-Bowes MailOpener does 


away with the delay of hand-tearing or 
dagger-slitting methods saves many 


precious minutes at the start of each work 


day. Ask your nearest PB office to 


demonstrate. Or write for free illustrated 


booklet and postal rate chart 


Prrney-Bowes, INc., 2154 Walnut St 
Stamford, Conn. Originators of the postage 


meter. 94 offices in U.S. and Canada 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


©) MAILOQPENER 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates, with parcel post 


map and zone finder 


« 


MAJOR OIL COMPANY 
COMPTROLLER’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 

FAR EAST 


Outstanding opportunity for Executive 
Tabulating Systems Expert desiring perma 
nent overseas career. Will act as represen 
tative of the Comptroller and will travel, 
with expenses paid in addition to salary, 
throughout the areas served by one of the 
world's largest integrated oi! companies 
Countries covered will include those in 
Africa, Australia and the Far East 


r 








Attractive Company Contribution, Annuity, 
Insurance and Savings Plans. Five to six 
months furlough in U. &., at full salary, 
after each three-year term overseas. Two 
week local annual vocations. Retirement 
provisions at early age. Salary commen 
surate with qualifications 


Applicant must be male, 35 to 45, single 
or married, without children. Degree in Ac 
counting or Business Administration essen 
tial, Must qualify as both Executive Ac 
countaent and Tabuieting Expert able to 
develop, install and expond a vuniform 
system 


Apply by letter which will be held in strict 
confidence. include details of education 
business and personal background 


STANDARD-VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


(Attention: G. L. Waugh) 
26 Broadway, New York 4 
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This model LH safely, 
easily trims a hairline edge 
off any kind or size of 
envelope opens a whole 
morning's mail in a jiffy 
Electric models for larger 
offices 


How Long 


Should Records be Kept? 
te ie So 


booklet tells 


Now 
available— 
our Manual of Re- 
cord Storage Practice 
with Retention Periods for 
general business and banks. It 
tells a simplified story of record 
procedure and an easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive records. 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS. For your 
FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. Asi! 
720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Winois 
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FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an ex- 
pert on filing which will help every 
officeworker—from the top man on 
down—to eliminate many costly 
delays and losses, It will make 
good filing a habit and save time 
and dollars. Order enough copies to 
put one on each desk in your office. 
The cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 

Single copies... 

6 tw 99 copies... 
100 to 249 copies... 
(Pastage will be added) 


40 conte each 
50 conte each 


26 conte each 


e 
Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, til. 

















HANDLE PAPERS EASY 
TRY FREE SAMPLE 
TACKY-FINGER 


Greaseless, odorless, hygroscopic 
substance. Applied to fingers 
makes collating, handling of 
papers, invoices, money, 
foolproof. One application lasts 
long, but will wash off easily. 


Harmless, non-irritating, works 
by absorbing moisture from the 
air. Three months’ supply only 
50c retail. Try Tacky-Finger 
at our expense now. 


CUP AND SEND THIS UPON 


co 
FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
SOC CHRR ER ERHEHRH Te 
a Evens Specialty Co,, inc.—1021 Evans Bidg. a 
1800 E. Grace, Richmond 23, Ve. 
Please send FREE SAMPLE of @ 
@ Tacky-Finger. I want to see how it @ 
= makes all paper handling casy © 
a 
Neme 
e — 
Address 
SBURSeT ERB eBeee 
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THE COMPUTER DIRECTORY, 
1955. Computers and Automation, 
Volume 4, No. 6, June 1955. Edmund 
C. Berkeley, one of the pioneers in 
the field of computers and automa- 
tion reporting, has edited this Com- 
puter Directory which provides a very 
much needed roster of who's who in 
the computer field as well as the or- 
ganizations now engaged in it. The 
third part contains a listing of the 
products and services available as 
well as a form discussion of computer 
repair by Bill Danch. 

As a directory this publication will 
be invaluable to management as well 
as systems and procedures personnel, 
regardless of business affiliation. It is 
a must for those who are either al- 
ready involved in the electronics or 
automation field, or who are contem- 
plating getting into it. Berkeley En- 
terprises, Inc., 36 West Eleventh 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 162 pages 
50 cents. 


WHO’S WHO IN COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY. By the editors of “Who's 
Who in America.” This is the new 
ninth international edition of this 20- 
year-old volume. Because of the vital 
statistics given about the 20,000 top 
business executives listed—education, 
marital status, as well as children, 
details of career, civic activities, 
memberships, home and office ad- 
dresses—-this book is recommended 
especially for sales executives and 
others who need to know personal 
facts about clients and prospects. 

The book has been reorganized 
since last published, and one new 
section is the “Catalog of Selected 
Principal Businesses.” This is, in 
effect, an index-by-businesses, and is 
tied into the biographical section of 
the book by a system of numerical 
keys. It enables the user to look up 
any of the more than 6,000 companies 
listed and follow the keys to the 
biographical sketches of the com- 
pany’s executives. Marquis-Who's 
Who, Inc., Marquis Publications 
Building, Chicago 11, Ill. 1,225 pages. 
$20.00. Special discounts to business 
reference users, libraries, and similar 
institutions. 


NEW PRODUCT SEMINAR. Pre- 
pared by Hilton and Reggio, Inc. This 
advertising firm specializes in new 
products, and each year conducts a 
seminar on the subject. The paper- 
bound book is a reprint of the 
speeches and discussions which in- 
cluded the following: Wendell B 
Barnes (administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration), “The Small 
Business Administration New Prod- 


uct Assistance Program”; Raymond 
Loewy (Raymond Loewy Associates), 
“Designing New Products for Profit” 
Dr. Ernest Dichter (president, Insti- 
tute for Research in Mass Moti- 
vations, Inc.), “How to Apply Prof- 
itably Mass Motivation Studies to 
New Product Introduction”; Charles 
Nickel (buyer, H. C. Bohack, Inc.), 
“How a Supermarket Buyer Regards 
New Products.” 

Arthur H. Motley (publisher, 
Parade Publications, Inc.), “New 
Products and Their Chain Reaction” 
Clarence F. Manning (vice president 
Reynolds Metals Co.), “Planning a 
Product Diversification Program”; 
Russell W. Varney (Self-Seliing 
Salesmanship, Inc.), ‘““The Mainspring 
of New Product Selling—Personal 
Persuasion”; George Phillips (ad- 
vertising director, Cluett, Peabody & 
Company, Inc.), “How to Keep an 
Old Brand Name New”; Richard J 
Coveney (Head, Business Research 
Division, Arthur D. Little, Inc.) 
“Product Line Expansion—Do It 
Yourself or Buy It?” The New Prod- 
uvts Institute, Inc., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York. 88 pages. $5.00 


SOLD AMERICAN!—The First 
Fifty Years. 1904-1954 The American 
Tobacco Company. This is one of the 
better anniversary volumes, and one 
which has definite use. The unidenti- 
fied editors have done an excellent 
job of tying up the history of tobacco 
and famous people of business, stage 
screen, politics, and history with the 
development of American ‘Tobacco 
Company and its products. Its many 
reproductions of old advertisements 
and historic photographs, many in 
color—-together with an _ excellent 
coverage of modern tobacco pro- 
duction and manufacture—make it a 
worthwhile reference work for the 
business library. One possible dif 
ficulty to keeping it for that purpose 
is that it will have especial interest 
to young people in high school and 
college. This is not a business history 
in any sense of the word, but “a 
picture of the evolution of the com 
pany, reflecting chiefly events of 
successive periods of change during 
the last 50 years.” In its preparation 
the author has made his book inter- 
esting and worth while by drawing 
on legends concerning the background 
and use of tobacco; company records; 
and personal recollections of officials, 
personnel, and associates. It is shy 
on financial facts and policy matters 
but long on interest. The American 
Tobacco Company, 111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. n.p 
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This Month’s Contributors 


ARTHUR BORNSTEIN cashes in on the 
need for business people to remember: 
with his “School of Memory” at the 
American Institute of Banking. He 
successfully trains students in teens 
or eighties. Although his mental 
gymnastics now class him as a 


memory wizard (he can read a full 
magazine and recite from any given 
page, or quickly memorize 1,000 
separate items), he confesses that 


once his poor memory was his worst 
liability. Results of his memory 
classes are amazing. Some students 
are taught to remember the telephone 
numbers, addresses, and managers’ 
names of their bank's 141 branches 
Others memorize quotations and 
yields of the “favorite 50” bonds 
Another student memorized 800 auto 
license numbers, eliminating the need 
for referring to hundreds of forms 


* * * 


MARILYN FRENCH was “up to her ears’ 
in electronic data-processing systems 
and automation last month. Besides 
her trip to SKF Industries in Phila- 
delphia, she also visited Indianapolis 
where the Crossroads of America 
Chapter of the National Secretaries 
Association held an all-day secretarial 
institute on “What's New for the 
Secretary”—including films and talks 
on automation. Miss French was the 
keynote speaker and told the group 
“The Truth About Secretaries.” 


CARL MULLINS WHITE has had an almost 


training. He majored 
Northwestern Uni 
his master’s degree 
University of Tulsa in 
A group Train 


education and 
in Education at 
versity, and got 
from the 
Industrial Psychology 


ing Officer in the Air Force Reserve 
Mr. White was a high-school teacher 
for 2 years before joining Service 
Pipe Line Company, Tulsa, Okla 


seminars 
processing and 
modern management 


Continuing his lectures and 
in integrated 


electronics in 


data 


Associate Editor HERBERT 0. BRAYER 
will be seen and heard over the 
CBS-TV network on November 12 
at 2:30 p.m. (CST) on “New Hori 
zons.”” On December 2 he will speak 
before the Records Administration 
Seminar in Chicago on “Electronics 
and Its Impact on the Record De- 
partment.” Mr. Brayer’s new series 


on management relationships in the 
“automatized or integrated office” will 
appear after the first of the 
year 


soon 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Estate Planning and Protection 





WHAT I8 IT? 


This shield—the emblem 
ata of Estate Security, In 
This corporation with «a 
nation-wide coverage 
renders a public 
identifica 


4 4 


Gg... 


service 
by a positive 
and 


personal 


tion system preser 


vation of and 
business records for se 


curity purposes 


Send for interesting details 


estate secu uly, ine. 


4224 Luther Street, Dept. AB 


Riverside, California Ph.: Overland 5.6160 





Mail Rack 
















GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


lavites action . . 






Saves time. . Clears 
your desk. Hendles, Sorts, Classifies, 
Distributes work. Electrically welded in 
one piece. Olive Creen, Brown, Gre 

Letter size 97.50, Legal sine... 09 + § 
¥.0.B. factory. Two of more, prepaid 














CURRIER MFG. CO., 6. Paul §, Minn. 
Executives Wanted 
SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 te 655,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 45 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity eovered present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
IN¢ 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y 
Inventions for Sale 
EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
nventions for sale ADAM FISHER CO 

118% Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 





New Invention for Sale 




















A combined table and chair ensily assembled 
for outdoor use. We will send picture and 
lrawings to interested parties at their request 
MOSES M. WHITH Gen'l Delivery 
Forest City Arkansas 
Management Aids 
SELECTING Geed Saleemen 
je tt an Art or « Setence? 
FREE research summary of “How 1 
Companies Select Good Saleamen 
yours on request. Write Paditer, Sales 
Service, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 
40, Illinois 
Business Booklets 
“How TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS” 
by L. B. Prailey 
If ou write or dictate letters youll find 
mulus in thie pocket-size booklet by 
( Frailey. Sample copy 40 cents 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 HRevenewood Ave Chicago 46, TH 
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Business. on tHe marce 


HE Nation can be thankful at this Thanks- 

giving season for many blessings, not the 
least of which is the gratifying recovery of 
President Kisenhower. But his unforeseen ill- 
ness has caused businessmen to take a hard 
second look at the economic situation. What 
they see is in part reassuring, in part disturb- 
ing. As of today, business is booming. Ex- 
pansion is the word in the board rooms. Con- 
verters and distributors are again concerned 
about deliveries. But a large portion of today’s 
sales are on credit, and installment debt has 
gained at the rate of $700 million a month. 
Inventories are rising at the rate of $5 billion 
a year, while credit grows tighter all the time. 
It is one thing to have grand plans for ex- 
pansion, but what kind of money will be used 
to finance them? Now business must face the 
prospect of an inflationary farm policy, es- 
pecially if the present administration loses the 
1956 election. That is the reason some business 
leaders are adopting a “wait and see” policy 
toward expansion, and some of them think 
they see storm signals flying. 


* * * 


Judging from the headlines, the political 
Quija boards are running hot trying to dope 
whom the Republicans will run in case the 
President bows out next year. Not that it 
matters a great deal, but our choice is Chief 
Justice Warren. We think his desire to stay 
where he is will not interfere with doing his 
duty when the time comes. Since Warren and 
Nixon both hail from California, and the 
Middle Western vote is up for grabs, it would 
seem good sense to have a Middle Westerner 
on the ticket with Warren. We propose as 
Warren’s running mate Clarence Randall of 
Winnetka, Ill. Randall is a member of the 
Eisenhower team. He is aggressive and articu- 
late. He knows the foreign situation. He is 
God-fearing and civic-minded. He would win 
the so-called “little businessman’s” vote, since 
he is associated with one of the smaller steel 
companies, His business background might 
disturb some of the party stalwarts. However, 
one needs only to look at the record: After 8 
years of a businesslike administration in Wash- 
ington, everyone who wants to work has a 
peacetime job at good pay. 
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A Government bureau which is installing 
electronic data processing has proudly an- 
nounced that the new equipment will do the 
work of 400 clerical employees. But the bureau 
pointed out that other jobs would be found for 
these workers. An orchid for whoever fathered 
that release, because too many press notices 
leave the impression that the savings will be 
made by eliminating employees. That impli- 
cation is bad public relations. Actually, with 
the serious shortage of trained workers, not 
only in the office but also in the plant, auto- 
mation will displace few, if any, competent 
persons. The majority of them will move to 
other jobs, very often at a higher rate of pay. 
The American Machinist checked 1,574 com- 
panies and found that 1 out of 4 had installed 
some form of automation. Of those that did, 
less than 25 per cent reported that they reduced 
their working forces. Many increased the work 


force. 
+ * * 


Well, it looks as though sales managers have 
something new to worry about—the “life 
space” of salesmen! According to Kurt Lewin, 
a psychologist, “A person’s life space might 
be likened to a series of concentric circles. The 
smallest circles at the core are those interests 
with which he is most concerned. They are 
psychologically close to him. The larger and 
more remote circles include matters in which 
he has only a peripheral interest. They are 
psychologically distant from him.” This, we 
are told by psychologists, sales managers must 
understand in order to successfully motivate 
their men “since the behavior of salesmen is 
determined by an extremely complicated array 
of internal personal drives and external social 
forces.”” We don’t know how much John H. 
Patterson knew about the life space of his 
agents, or how much he would have cared about 
it in any case, but he did a pretty good moti- 
vation job by the simple procedure of visiting 
his salesmen in their homes and -etting them 
to raise their sights, as f. heir living 
standards were concerned. ‘The more of the 
good things of life he could make them want, 
the more they had to sell to pay for them. He 
never worried about their life space; he just 
made them unsatisfied, but not dissatisfied. 
There is a difference.—J. C. Aspley 
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“ Wialional Accounting Machines save us $75,000 a year... 
return 100% of investment annually.” 


—SUN OIL COMPANY, | 


National Accounting Machines save us 
$75,000 a year. Considering our total in 
vestment of $75,050, we enjoy an annual 
return in savings of 100%. 

“Our accounting is highly centralized 
For example, while our operations cover 
both the United States and Canada, the 
control of our payroll is centered in Phil 
adelphia. This one office organizes all the 
varying, widespread payroll information 

“We particularly like the original-print 
earnings record which provides analyzed 


detail tor each of our 17.000 employee 
Also important to us is the fact that it 
requires no ‘middle-man’ accounting for 
various deduction statements for tax re 
ports, savings bond detail and control, stock 
purchase records and insurance contro 


Personnel taken from our own ranks is 


easily trained to produce prompt, accurate 


accounting records which permit us to main 
tain n efficient operation at all time 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavrown 9, onto 


977 OFFICES 


IN 94 OUNTARIES 


eering in petroleum progress for 70 years 


In your business, too, National ma 
chines will pay 
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for themselves with 


money they save, then continue 
Your near 
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This “touch operated” 
10-key keyboard 


accounts for the amazing speed and 


simplicity of the Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E 


Within a few hours anyone in your office can become all-purpose machine that will handle all your account 
proficient on the Underwood Sundstrand Model E ing needs. lTailored to suit your exact requirements, 
Accounting Machine. it will reduce the cost of posting all accounting records 
The secret, of course, is the 10-key keyboard. Opera- such as Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, and 
tors use the fast, effortless touch method. There’s no Payroll Records 
need for them to keep shifting their eyes back and For case-history proof of the way the Model Ff 
forth from media to keyboard. As a result, they has saved time and money for businesses like your 
quickly acquire high-speed posting rhythm own, phone your Underwood Office (you'll find the 
The Underwood Sundstrand Model F is a low-cost, number in the Yellow Pages), or write us today 


UNDERWOOD @BDESIIIN CORPORATION 
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One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





